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THIS  EDITION  contains  personal  sketches  of  the  lives,  with  illustrations,  of  most 
of  the  Sales  Managers  of  the  largest  fruit  shipping  concerns  operating  in  the 
Northwest.    The  feature  article  is  on  the  cost  of  distribution  of  the  Citrus  Fruit 
Crop,  showing  the  percentage  the  grower  gets  of  the  "Consumer's  Dollar" — the  ablest 
article  ever  written  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  Manager  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  whose  picture  appears  below. 


G.  HAROLD  POWELL 
Manager  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Consumer's 


^  Dollar 


The  orange  grower  gets  26.79;, 
of  the  "consumer's  dollar,"  aftei' 
picking,  packing  and  hauling  ex- 
penses are  paid.  According  to 
Mr.  H.  M.  Gilbert's  investigations, 
the  apple  grower,  when  the  con- 
sumer pays  .$3.00  per  box,  gets 
26%%;  when  the  consumer  pays 
$2.25  per  box,  the  apple  grower 
gets  26%%.  After  deducting  the 
cost  of  picking,  packing  and 
hauling,  the  apple  grower  gets 
16%%  of  the  consumer's  price  of 
fS.OO,  and  13% 7f  of  the  consum- 
er's price  of  .$2.2,'").  Why  the 
dilTerence? 
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OOD/C5YEAR 

AKRON. OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 


Fortified 
Against 


■  Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts — by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Loose  Treads — hy  many  rubber  rivets. 
Insecurity — by  ] braided  piano  wires. 
Punctures  and  Skidding — by  our  double- 
thiek  All-Weatlier  tread. 


FortifiedTires 

Have  Pushed  Millions 
of  Rocks  from 

The  Tire  Road 


Stop  and  tliiuk  how  Goodyear  Tires 
have  held  top  jilace  for  years.  There  are 
a  hundred  rival  makes.  Yet  Goodyear 
last  year  sold  1,479,883  automobile  tires — 
about  one  for  each  car  in  use. 

The  reason  is,they  are  super-tires.  They 
excel  in  five  vital  ways.  They  have  brought 
new  enjoyment  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  motorists.  They  have  saved  millions 
of  dollars  in  needless  tire  troubles. 

Give  Them  Credit 

Don't  expect  a  Goodyear  Fortified  Tire  to  be 
entirely  trouble-proof.  No  tire  can  ever  be.  Mis- 
hap and  misuse  affect  all  of  them. 

But  give  Goodyears  credit  for  the  rocks  they 
avoid  for  you,  and  you  are  bound  to  adopt  these 
tires.    Note  these  exclusive  features: 

Rim-cuts  are  almost  unknown  in  tires  with  our 
No-Rim-Cut  feature. 

Blowouts  due  to  wrinkled  fabric  have  been  ended 
by  our  on  "On-Air"'  cure.  That  process  used  by 
us  alone,  costs  us  $450,001)  yearly. 

Loose  tread  risk  is  reduced  60  per  cent  by  our 
patent  method.  The  126  braided  piano  wires  in 
each  tire  base  have  made  the  tires  secure. 

Our  All-Weather  tread  combats  punctures, 
skidding  and  wear.  It  is  tough  and  double-thick. 
It  has  a  sharp,  resistless  grip. 

Lower  Prices— Better  Tires 

Our  last  big  price  reduction  came  February  1st. 
It  was  the  third  in  two  years,  totaling  45  per  cent. 

Yet  not  an  item  has  been  skimped.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  spend  $100,000  yearly  on  experts  to  find 
ways  to  build  tires  better. 

You  are  wronging  yourself  when  you  don't  use 
Goodyear  tires.  You  lose  all  these  extra  protections. 
You  are  missing  all  that  won  this  tire  the  ruling 
place  in  Tiredom.    Any  dealer  will  supply  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories:  also  Goodyear 
"Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 
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The  Paris  Fair 

Hood  River's  Largest  and  Best  Store 
RETAILERS  OF 

EVERYTHING  TO  WEAR 

AGENTS  FOR 

HAMILTON  &  BROWN  AND 

THE  BROWN  SHOES 
HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
CLOTHES 
MANHATTAN  SHIRTS 
JOHN  B.  STETSON  HATS 
NEMO  CORSETS 

Strictly  Cash— One  Price  to  All 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  :\IARKET 
YOUR 

FRUIT 

RIGHT 

ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  Glaf  ke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
aiERCHANTS 

Wholesale  Fruits 

121-123  FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Things  We  Are  Agents  For 

Knox  Hats 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.'s  Clothing 

Dr.  Jaeger  Underwear 
Dr.  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Underwear 
Dent's  and  Fownes'  Gloves 

Ruffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Store  Your  Apples 
in  Spokane 

The  Natural  Storage  Center 

Take  advantage  of  storage  in 
transit  rate  and  the  better  mar- 
ket later.    Write  us  for  our  dry 
and  cold  storage  rate  and  infor- 
mation. 

l\y all  Oc  liCWtUll 

Company 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

W.  H.  DRYER                                                                                                W.  W.  BOLLAM 

DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

128  FRONT  STREET 

PHONES:    MAIN  2348                                                    PORTLAND,  OREGON 

LEVY  &  SPIEGL 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

STORAGE 

Ship  your  Furniture 
to  us  to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

TRANSFEP.  &  LIVERY  CO. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 

Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:   Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 

Established  1893 

W.P.KRANER&CO. 

Importers  and  Tailors 

2nd  Floor  Couch  Bldg. 
109  Fourth  Street 
Portland,  Ore. 

Geo.  E.  Kramer           C.  W.  Stose 

Orchardist 
Supply  House 

Franz  Hardware  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

W.  F.  LARAWAY 

DOCTOR  OF  OPTHALMOLOGY 

EYES  LENSES 
TESTED      ^^f^  GROUND 

Over  30  Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glass 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 

Hood  River        and  Glenwood 

Oregon  Iowa 
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English  Tested  Flower, 
Vegetable  and 
Grass 


Write  , 
for  Catalog  "B' 

CARTER'S 
TESTED  SEEDS,  inc. 

DEAN  BALLARD,  Mgr. 

3000  Arcade  Building  SEATTLE 


GLOVER  SEED 

The  very  finest  seed  grown  in  the  valley  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  Write  and  tell  us  how 
much  you  need  and  we  will  quote. 

D.  A.WHITE  &  SONS 

SALEM,  OREGON 


DIRECT  TO  CONSUMER 


39-INCH  FENCEOOGENTS 

Made  ot  hi{j;h-grade  galvanized 
wire.Writeforcatalogand  jirices 

NATIONAL  FENCE  COMPANY 

Columbia  and  Water  Sts.      PORTLAND,  ORE 


A  ROD 


The  New  Era  Auto-Irrigator-works  whiieYousieep 

The  thing  you  have  been  looking  for — something  which  will  distribute  your  water 
into  furrows  with  a  uniform  rate  of  flow  and  not  require  your  continued  attention.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  two  years  and  its  users  speak  in  enthusiastic  praise  of 
its  work.  The  more  rough  and  more  difficult  your  land  is  to  irrigate  the  more  the 
advantages  of  this  irrigating  device  appear.  It  consists  of  a  canvas  hose  with  apertures 
along  one  side,  spaced  about  20  inches  apart,  from  which  the  water  escapes  into  the 
furrows.  These  apertures  are  fitted  with  a  regulating  device  to  regulate  or  stop  the 
flow  of  water.  The  hose  is  tapering  in  form  to  conform  to  the  gradually  diminishing 
volume  of  water.  The  standard  size  is  75  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter  at  large 
end,  and  tapers  to  1%  inches  diameter  at  small  end,  which  is  open.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  about  one-half  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  when  the  water  in  the  ditch  is  raised 
about  S  inches  above  the  level  of  the  land.  This  will  require  that  your  ditch  banks  be 
thrown  up  a  little  higher  than  they  generally  are  at  present.  The  hose  is  easily  and 
quickly  set  in  operation  by  connecting  it  with  a  pipe  set  into  the  ditch  bank.  The  end 
of  pipe  in  the  ditch  has  a  cylindrical  screen  fitted  over  it  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
leaves,  etc.  The  hose  is  light  and  when  one  strip  of  land  is  irrigated  it  is  easily  carried 
to  the  next  strip.  Where  more  than  one  hose  is  needed  they  can  be  used  in  a  series, 
according  to  the  number  needed.  This  device  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  months'  use  or 
less,  besides  saving  from  20%  to  50%  in  your  water  and  producing  better  crops  by  the 
uniform  application  of  water,  and  also  preventing  your  land  from  washing.  For  fuller 
details  send  for  descriptive  circular.  Will  make  a  special  discount  on  the  first  five 
Irrigators  bought  and  used  in  any  community.  We  desire  implement  dealers  to  sell  this 
great  labor  and  water-saving  device  in  every  town,  or  agents  to  demonstrate  and  sell  it. 
Good  money  for  live  men.    Can  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  by  parcel  post. 

For  particulars  and  prices  address 

THE  AUTO-IRRIGATOR  MFG.  CO.,  Box  609,  Denver,  Col. 


IZZ  KIMBALL 
CULTIVATOR 

to  keep  your  Orchard 
in  Perfect  Condition 


THE  first  thing  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  it  should  be  well 
plowed  or  disced  both  ways,  or  diagonally 
if  the  trees  are  planted  in  that  manner. 

The  rest  of  the  season  nothing  is  needed 
but  the  KIMBALL,  which  should  be  run  over 
the  ground  at  least  twice  each  month  during 
the  summer,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  after  a  hard  rain,  or  after  irrigation. 

This  will  break  up  the  crust  and  stop  evap- 
oration, for  when  the  soil  bakes  and  opens  in 
cracks  is  the  time  of  the  greatest  evaporation. 

More  cultivation  and  less  irrigation  will 
produce  better  fruit,  and  it  will  keep  longer 
than  where  too  much  water  is  used. 


It  is  now  for  fruit  growers  to  be  thinking  of  how  they  can  keep  their  orchards  in  good  shape  at  the  least  possible 
expense. 

For  this  work  there  is  nothing  that  will  equal  the  Kimball  Cultivator. 

While  we  know  the  fruit  market  is  bad,  we  also  know  it  will  not  always  be  in  this  condition,  and  the  grower  who  neglects 
to  cultivate  hisi  orchard  at  this  time  will  lose  the  years  of  labor  he  has  already  put  in  on  it,  for  an  orchard  that  is  not  culti- 
vated is  soon  a  total  loss. 

Therefore  get  a  Kimball  and  continue  the  good  work. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
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The  Cost  of  Distributing  the  Cahfornia  Citrus  Fruit  Crop 

By  G.  Harold  Powell,  General  Manager  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  California 


THERE  are  approximately  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  citrus  fruits 
in  California,  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  $200,000,000.  Eighty-three 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  in  1913 
were  oranges  and  seventeen  per  cent 
were  lemons.  Two-thirds  of  the  groves 
were  of  bearing  age  in  1913;  85  per  cent 
of  these  were  oranges  and  15  per  cent 
were  lemons.  There  are  now  32,556 
acres  of  lemons  in  California,  14,500  of 
which  are  non-bearing  age.  When  the 
non-bearing  lemon  groves  come  into 
bearing,  the  lemon  production  of  the 
state,  even  with  a  moderate  yield,  will 
exceed  the  present  total  lemon  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  acreage  devoted  to  citrus  culture  in 
California  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Washington  navel  orange  in  1873.  In 
the  ten  years  from  1903  to  1913,  the 
citrus  area  increased  from  83,657  acres 
to  191,357  acres,  an  increase  of  128.9 
per  cent;  oranges  increased  138  per 
cent  and  lemons  82  per  cent  during  this 
period.  In  the  five  years  from  1908  to 
1913,  the  total  area  increased  29.1  per 
cent,  the  increase  for  oranges  and 
lemons  being  23.3  and  67.6  per  cent 
respectively. 

The  shipment  of  citrus  fruits  has  also 
increased  rapidly.  The  increase  in  five- 
year  periods  in  the  number  of  carloads 
of  oranges  and  lemons  is  as  follows: 
From  1895  to  1900,  225  per  cent;  1900  to 
1905,  71.5  per  cent;  1905  to  1910,  10.9 
per  cent,  and  48.5  per  cent  from  1910 
to  1914.  A  normal  crop  now  is  50,000 
carloads,  one-seventh  of  which  are 
lemons.  Of  the  oranges,  approximately 
63  per  cent  are  Washington  navels, 
27  per  cent  Valencias  and  10  per  cent 
miscellaneous  varieties.  The  Valencia 
shipments  increased  60  per  cent  in  1914 
and  will  increase  rapidly  in  the  near 
future. 

There  has  always  existed  a  fear  since 
the  beginning  of  the  California  citrus 
industry  lest  the  increase  in  production 
might  outrun  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion; or,  to  state  it  differently,  that  there 
might  be  more  citrus  fruits  produced 
than  the  people  could  consume  at  a 
price  that  would  pay  the  producer.  The 
total  consumption  of  citrus  fruits  is 
increased  in  two  ways:  first,  through 
the  increase  in  population,  and  second, 
in  the  increase  in  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption. The  increase  in  population 
is  not  rapid  enough  to  absorb  the  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  citrus  fruits. 
The  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  20.7  per  cent  from  1890  to 
1900;  the  shipments  of  citrus  fruits 


increased  195  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  From  1900  to  1910  the  popula- 
tion increased  21  per  cent,  while  the 
shipments  increased  292  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  The  consumer  is 
using  more  fruit  than  in  former  years, 
and  is  using  it  more  and  more  as  an 
article  of  food  rather  than  a  luxury. 
It  is  through  the  increase  in  the  fruit- 
eating  habit  of  the  people  that  the 
enoromus  increase  in  fruit  production 
is  taken  care  of. 

In  order  to  stimulate  consumption 
and  to  insure  a  fair  return  on  the  in- 
vestment, the  industry  has  been  obliged 
to  eliminate  speculative  distribution  by 
placing  its  own  agents  in  the  different 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 


Features  of  this  Issue 


COST  OF  DISTRIBUTING  CALIFORNIA 
CITRUS  CROP 

REPORT  OF  NORTHWESTERN  FRUIT 
EXCHANGE 

SALES  MANAGERS  OF  NORTHWEST 
FRUIT  SHIPPING  CONCERNS 

NORTH  PACIFIC  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 
BY-LAWS 

TNTEB-CROPPING  ORCHARDS 
ORCHARD  COSTS 
OUTLOOK  FOR  PRUNES 


ada,  through  whom  the  grower  sells  the 
fruit  to  the  jobber  after  the  latter  de- 
termines its  condition,  or  sells  it  to  him 
subject  to  condition  on  arrival.  In  some 
markets  the  fruit  is  sold  on  an  f.o.b. 
California  basis.  The  industry  is  creat- 
ing a  public  consciousness  of  the  food 
value  of  citrus  fruits  by  advertising  on 
a  national  scale;  it  is  stimulating  the 
sale  by  co-operating  with  the  retail 
dealers  and  with  the  jobbers  and  trav- 
eling salesmen  by  furnishing  them  with 
display  and  advertising  material  and 
information  on  the  citrus  industry. 

The  industry  has  also  made  a  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  cultural  and 
labor  costs  of  production,  in  order  that 
it  may  better  understand  its  problems; 
it  has  organized  on  a  co-operative  basis, 
the  purchase  of  materials  used  in  the 
packing  houses  and  in  the  groves,  and 
it  has  secured  the  aid  of  the  state  and 
federal  governments  in  order  that  its 
business  may  be  conducted  economi- 
cally, and  cultural  and  fruit  handling 
difficulties   that   confront   it   may  be 


solved  by  scientific  research.  Through 
better  handling  methods  the  industry 
has  lessened  decay  and  has  thereby 
reduced  the  risk  of  the  jobber  and 
retailer. 

There  are  few  American  industries 
that  have  been  benefitted  more  by  the 
application  of  systematic,  organized 
business  methods  to  its  problems  than 
the  California  citrus  industry.  Until 
recently,  its  investigations  ceased  with 
the  production  of  the  fruit  and  with 
its  distribution  to  the  jobbers  of  the 
country.  But  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  always  waits  upon  the  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  the  fruit  at 
prices  profitable  to  the  producer,  the 
industry  has  undertaken  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  distribution  after  the  fruit 
reaches  the  market  in  order  to  see  how 
the  handling  of  its  own  problems  can 
be  improved  and  how  its  co-operation 
with  the  jobbers,  the  retailer  and  the 
consumer  can  be  made  more  effective, 
its  advertising  more  direct,  and  the 
wastes  of  distribution  eliminated.  The 
distribution  of  the  nation's  food  sup- 
plies is  far  more  complex  than  the 
problems  of  production,  because  of  the 
intricate,  interwoven  relationships  of 
transportation,  finance,  the  assembling 
and  distribution  to  the  consumers  after 
a  product  reaches  the  market.  The 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  con- 
sumer has  changed  radically  in  the  last 
generation  and  the  demands  of  the  con- 
sumer impose  a  series  of  conditions 
upon  the  distributing  agencies  that  are 
increasing  in  complexity. 

The  investigation  of  the  distribution 
of  the  citrus  fruit  crop  has  been  made 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  through  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  jobbers  and  retailers  with 
agents  of  the  industry  located  in  these 
places.  It  has  not  yet  been  extended 
to  the  rural  districts.  The  method  of 
investigation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
costs,  follows:  Beginning  in  January, 
1914,  the  agents,  starting  with  the  de- 
livered price  of  oranges,  to  the  jobbers, 
of  the  126,  150,  176  sizes,  and  of  the  300 
and  360  sizes  of  lemons,  determined  the 
price  which  the  leading  jobbers  in  each 
place  charged  the  retailers  on  the  same 
grades  and  sizes,  and  then  determined 
the  retail  price  to  the  consumer,  both 
on  the  box  and  dozen  basis.  The  data 
were  accumulated  every  two  weeks  on 
the  same  grades  and  sizes  during  the  en- 
tire year,  thereby  giving  a  large  number 
of  consistent  reports  from  many  places. 
To  illustrate  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation, thirty  representative  cities  and 
towns  were  selected.  There  are  5,485 
reports  on  oranges  from  jobbers  and 
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retailers.  By  taking  the  average  price 
paid  by  the  consumer,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  distribution  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  back  to  the  grower  and  to  show 
the  different  factors  which  enter  into 
the  consumer's  price.  Taking  the  thirty 
representative  markets  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding the  5,485  reports  extending  over 
the  year  1914,  the  factors  entering  into 
the  consumer's  dollar  are  as  follows: 


Retail  distributing  cost  (gross)   33.3% 

.Jobber's  distributing  cost  (gross)   8.2% 

Grower's  selling  cost   1.5% 

Freight  and  refrigeration   20.5% 

Packing  house  cost   7.4% 

Picking  and  hauling  to  packing  house.  .  2.4% 

Proportion  returned  for  fruit  on  tlie  tree  26.7% 


Consumer's  Dollar  represents  100  % 


Summarized,  the  data  shows  that  36.5 
per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  is  re- 
turned to  the  grower  in  California,  of 
which  9.8  per  cent  represents  the  pro- 
portion allotted  to  picking,  hauling  and 
packing;  20.5  per  cent  represents  the 
allotment  to  transportation;  1.5  per  cent 
the  grower's  cost  of  selling  the  jobber, 
and  41.5  per  cent  the  proportion  repre- 
sented by  the  jobbing  and  retail  gross 
distributing  costs,  the  latter  represent- 
ing four  times  as  much  as  the  former. 
The  amount  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
allotted  to  each  factor  referred  to  in 
the  table  .should  not  be  confused  with 
the  cost  of  handling  each  of  these  items. 
The  average  cost  of  picking  ani  hauling 
a  packed  box  of  oranges  from  the  grove 
to  the  packing  house  is  10.5  cents;  the 
average  cost  of  packing  and  loading  on 
the  cars  is  32.4  cents  per  box;  the  aver- 
age cost  of  freight  and  refrifferation  is 
90.7  cents  per  box;  the  averaffe  grower's 
cost  of  the  co-operative  method  of  sell- 
ing, including  advertising,  is  6.6  cents 
per  box;  the  average  mark-up  of  the 
jobber  is  14.2  per  cent  on  the  purchase 
price;  the  averase  mark-up  of  the  re- 
tailer is  49.8  pev  cent  on  his  purchase 
price,  both  of  the  latter  figures  includ- 
ing the  loss  from  decayed  fruit. 

A  considerable  variation  has  been 
found  in  the  proportion  of  the  consum- 
er's dollar  that  goes  to  the  jobber  and 
retailer  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. West  of  the  Rockies  and  in  Can- 
ada, for  example,  the  jobbers'  costs  are 
higher  than  in  the  East  or  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  on  account  of  hifhcr  labor 
costs,  higher  rents,  higher  interest  and 
greater  geographical  distances  to  be 
covered  by  the  traveling  sales'nen  of 
the  jobbers.  These  costs  are  reduced  in 
the  older,  more  densely  populated  parts 
of  the  country,  where  interest  rates  are 
lower  and  where  the  various  costs  of 
distribution  are  more  economicallv  ac- 
complished. The  jobbins  costs  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  .States  are 
often  not  more  than  one-half  the  cor- 
responding costs  in  the  West.  There  is 
an  equally  wide  variation  in  the  dis- 
tributing margins  in  different  cities, 
sometimes  due  to  the  efhciency  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  jobbing  business, 
sometimes  to  natural  local  conditions, 
and  sometimes  to  understandings  be- 
tween (lilVercnt  jobbei  s  through  which 
a  minimum  margin  is  established.  The 
record  shows  that  in  one  city  the 
average  mark-up  of  the  jobbers  is  ap- 


proximately 10  per  cent.  There  is  the 
most  active  competition  there,  turn- 
overs are  quick,  the  margin  on  each 
transaction  is  small,  and  the  per  capita 
consumption  is  high.  In  another  city 
in  one  of  the  richest,  most  fertile  states, 
where  a  few  friendly  jobbers  work  to- 
gether, buying  cars  of  fruit  jointly  and 
selling  at  a  high  margin  on  each  turn- 
over, the  average  mark-up  for  the  year 
is  22  per  cent.  The  consumption  there 
is  restricted,  sales  are  slow,  and  the 
business  is  transacted  on  an  artificial 
competitive  basis.  There  is  apparently 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  margins, 
due  to  the  number  of  times  a  jobber  or 
a  retailer  turns  over  his  capital.  Quick 
sales  at  a  small  margin  of  profit  is  the 
policy  usually  followed  by  those  who 
specialize  in  the  citrus  fruit  business. 
They  make  their  annual  profit  on  a 
large,  steady  volume  of  business.  They 
attract  the  consumer  with  fruit  that  is 
always  fresh,  attractively  displayed  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  They  stimulate 
consumption  by  advertising  and  in 
other  ways.  Others,  especially  among 
the  country  retailers,  or  among  jobbers 
who  carry  citrus  fruits  as  a  side  line, 
do  not  specialize  or  push  sales.  Their 
losses  from  decay  and  off  condition  are 
large  and  their  margin  on  each  turn- 
over must  necessarily  be  large  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  fluctuation  in 
prices.  These  dealers  are  not  important 
factors  in  increasing  the  per  capita 
consumntion.  The  margins  charged  by 
the  retailer  may  run  as  high  as  75  per 
cent  above  the  cost  in  some  cities.,  while 
in  others  it  drops  as  low  as  20  per  cent. 

We  desire  to  bring  out  another  phase 
of  the  orange  di.stributing  business.  It 
relates  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  iob- 
bers',  retailers'  and  consumers'  prices. 
The  impression  is  widespread  that  the 
consumer's  price  does  not  fluctuate 
with  the  retal  purchase  price,  and  that 
the  jobbers'  price  to  the  retailer  does 
not  fluctuate  with  the  p'-ice  paid  the 
produce''.  In  order  to  determine  the 
facts,  we  have  taken  the  carlot,  the  job- 
bers' and  the  retailers'  prices  in  twelve 
representative  cities  for  one  year  and 
have  charted  the  fluctuations  in  the  re- 
soective  prices.  They  are  shown  in  the 
diaaram  herewith. 

From  this  chart  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  three  prices,  taken  as  a  whole,  do 
follow  each  other  with  almost  exact 
reeularity,  and  this  must  necessarily 
follow  where  the  competition  between 
the  diTerent  wholesale  and  retail  deal- 
ers exerts  itself  naturally.  There  are 
many  exceptions  to  the  General  rule, 
where  the  retailers  or  the  jobbers  main- 
tain a  somewhat  uniform  price  through- 
out the  year,  and  especially  where  the 
jobbing  and  retail  prices  are  held 
abnormally  high  after  the  producer's 
delivered  orice  has  been  reduced.  This 
is  especially  true  where  the  fruit  is  car- 
ried as  a  side  line  to  meet  the  ordinary 
demands  of  fiie  customers  of  a  store. 
II  ma\'  be  more  true  in  the  country 
districts  where  there  is  not  so  active  a 
competition  in  the  sale  of  fruit  and  in 
markets  whei'e  the  forces  of  competi- 
tion do  not  operate  naturally.  ^^Tlen 
the  producer's  price  is  low,  the  con- 


sumer reaps  a  benefit  only  when  the 
price  of  the  jobber  and  retailer  is  re- 
duced correspondingly. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  interpret 
these  figures  at  the  present  time  except 
in  a  general  way.  The  citrus  industry 
is  vitally  interested  in  seeing  the  cost  of 
production  and  of  distribution  reduce  J 
to  a  minimum  by  a  more  efficient  organ- 
ization of  every  distributing  process, 
and  by  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  each  factor,  to  the  end  that 
a  more  effective  co-operation  between 
them  all  may  be  brought  about.  The 
industry  recognizes  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  food  product  is  a  series  of 
complex  operations;  that  the  railroads, 
the  jobbers  and  the  retailers  each  per- 
form a  vital  economic  and  social  service 
in  bringing  the  producer  and  consumer 
together;  that  each  should  receive  a  fair 
return  for  the  service  he  performs,  and 
that  a  more  efficient  and  direct  service 
should  be  the  aim  that  each  should 
strive  for,  if  the  basic  factor,  the  in- 
dustry which  furnishes  the  fruit,  is  to 
prosper.  It  also  recognizes  that  many 
of  the  conditions  under  which  food 
supplies  are  distributed  in  the  cities  are 
created  for  the  jobbers  and  retailers  by 
large  economic  forces  and  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  consumer,  which  are 
beyond  their  power  to  influence  or  con- 
trol. But  if  the  producer,  as  well  as  the 
distributing  agencies,  the  railroads,  the 
jobbers  or  the  retailers  are  not  effec- 
tively organized,  or  if  they  are  not  fol- 
lowing sound  merchandizing  practices, 
their  overhead  cost  are  excessive  and 
they  impose  an  undue  burden  on  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  con- 
sumption is  restricted,  the  investiiicnt 
of  the  producer  is  jeopardized,  and  the 
stability  of  the  industry  is  threatened. 
We  may  suggest  in  a  general  way  some 
of  the  conditions  which  seem  desirable 
to  be  brought  about. 

First,  on  the  part  of  the  producer,  it 
is  essential  that  he  furnish  the  jobbers 
and  retaik'i  s  a  uniform  supply  of  citrus 
fruits  of  dependable  grade  and  pack 
and  of  good  keeping  quality  if  a  stable 
merchandizing  business  is  to  be  devel- 
oped by  either.  Variable  grades,  packs 
and  keeping  quality  increase  the  hazard 
of  fruit  merchandizing  and  the  jobber 
and  retailer  must  necessarily  add  a 
margin  large  enough  to  cover  these 
risks.  Uniformity  in  grades  and  sup- 
plies stablize  trade  and  the  margins 
naturally  adjust  themselves  on  a  lower 
level.  This  is  a  fundamental  require- 
ment in  fruit  merchandizing  often  over- 
looked by  the  producer,  dillicult  to 
handle  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  growers  involved,  but  one  in  which 
progress  is  being  constantly  made.  The 
producer  must  utifize  every  known 
agency  under  his  control  to  produce  a 
higher  grade  of  fruit,  at  a  fower  cost 
of  production.  To  this  end  he  is  also 
making  progress,  with  the  aid  of  the 
state  and  federal  governments,  though 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  the 
costs  of  production  wifl  be  reduced. 
Rather  are  they  growing  higher  on 
account  of  the  higher  costs  of  material 
and  labor.  It  now  costs  the  producer 
an  average  of  $1.29  per  box  for  oranges 
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and  -$1.90  per  box  for  lemons  to  pro- 
duce the  fruit,  handle  it,  and  place  it 
on  the  cars  for  shipment. 

^^^lether  the  cost  of  transportation 
will  be  reduced  only  the  future  can 
develop.  At  the  present  time  the  indus- 
try is  shipping  the  fruit  under  rates 
established  by  the  railroads  and  sus- 
tained as  reasonable  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  They  represent 
.fl.OO  per  hundred  pounds  on  lemons  and 
•¥1.15  per  hundred  pounds  on  oranges. 
The  orange  rate  represents  20.5  per  cent 
of  the  consumer's  dollar,  based  on  the 
representative  prices  of  1014.  The  aver- 
age haul  of  oranges  is  approximately 
2,500  miles,  absorbing  thereby  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
than  other  products  contribute  where 
the  sources  of  production  and  con- 
sumption are  closer  together. 

The  position  of  the  jobber  in  the 
distributing  system  is  widely  misunder- 
stood. To  the  so-called  middleman  the 
high  cost  of  distribution  is  popularly 
ascribed,  and  there  is  a  widespread 
agitation  that  he  be  eliminated.  This 
investigation  shows  that  8.2  per  cent  of 
the  consumer's  dollar,  or  a  mark-up  of 
14.2  per  cent,  represents  his  margin, 
and  that  he  is  not  the  leading  factor  in 
the  cost  of  distribution.  The  jobber  per- 
forms a  distinct  function  that  must  be 
performed  by  someone  in  assembling 
the  fruit  in  the  towns  and  cities,  in  de- 
veloping trade  with  the  countless  retail 
dealers  in  the  rural  districts  and  cities, 
and  in  blanketing  the  credit  and  other 
distributing  risks  for  the  producer. 
His  function  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  banker,  who  furnishes  the  monev 
through  which  trade  can  be  conducted, 
except  that  his  business  is  not  so  highly 
organized,  is  not  under  state  and  federal 
direction  and  control,  the  abuses  are  not 
so  easily  corrected,  and  they  are  there- 
fore featured  in  the  popular  mind  out 
of  proportion  to  their  true  relation  to 
the  business  of  the  middleman  as  a 
whole.  The  jobbing  interests  of  the 
country  owe  it  to  themselves  to  see  that 
the  unprincipled  middleman  is  elimin- 
ated; that  practices  of  every  kind  that 
are  unfair  to  the  producer  are  cut  out; 
that  any  practice  that  slows  down  the 
natural  forces  of  competition  and  there- 
by reduces  consumption  be  brought 
under  strict  regulation.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
fruit  jobber  in  bringing  the  producer 
and  retailer  together  be  properly  de- 
veloped and  safeguarded  against  radical 
legislative  action  that  may  in  the  end 
be  undesirable  for  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  alike.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  jobbing  interests  of  the 
country  seek  the  co-operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  end 
that  a  co-operative,  systematic  investi- 
gation of  all  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  function  and  the  practices  of  the 
jobbing  trade  be  made.  This  investiga- 
tion would  reveal  the  wastes  in  the 
wholesale  distributing  system  and  it 
would  furnish  the  basic  facts  on  which 
the  jobber's  relationship  to  the  public 
and  to  our  modern  industrial  life  could 
be   more   clearly  understood.  Other 


industries,  such  as  the  cold  storage 
interest,  the  railroads,  the  handlers  and 
shippers  of  fruit,  poultry  and  eggs,  have 
been  greatly  benefitted  by  co-operative 
investigations  with  the  constructive 
branches  of  the  federal  government. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a 
co-operative  investigation  would  have  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  the  economic 
phase  of  the  wholesale  distributing 
business  and  on  the  relationship  of  the 
jobber  to  the  producer,  to  the  retailer 
and  to  the  public  at  large. 

This  investigation  brings  out  clearly 
that  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
cost  of  distribution,  next  to  the  cost  of 
transportation,  is  the  retail  distribu- 
tion, which  represents  one-third  of  the 
consumer's  dollar.   The  amount  of  the 


demands,  and  the  cost  of  the  fruit  is 
but  one  of  the  factors  in  the  consumer's 
price.  The  simpler  the  service,  the  less 
the  overhead  cost,  and,  in  those  cases, 
the  consumer  pays  primarily  for  the 
fruit,  with  only  a  comparatively  small 
overhead  charge  added  for  service  and 
profit. 

The  retail  distributing  business  is  a 
vital  link  in  the  chain  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  The  desire 
for  fruit  is  awakened  by  suggestion,  by 
seeing  attractive  displays  of  fresh,  lus- 
cious fruit  in  the  windows  of  the  store, 
on  the  counters,  or  in  other  forms  of 
display.  It  is  stimulated  by  the  attrac- 
tive fruit  stands  and  by  the  push  carts 
laden  with  golden  oranges,  by  advertis- 
ing in  the  magazines,  the  newspapers, 


Fluctuations  in  Carlot  Jobber's  and  Retailer's  Prices. 


Jobber's  Cost 


:  Jobbi 


er  s  Selling  r  rice 


;  Rclailer's  Selling  Pri 


consumer's  dollar  represented  by  the 
gross  retail  cost  is  four  times  the 
amount  represented  by  the  jobber's 
cost.  It  is  more  than  the  proportion 
absorbed  by  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  jobber's  cost  combined.  It  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  amount  returned  for 
the  fruit  on  the  tree,  which  includes  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  grower's 
profit,  and  the  cost  of  picking,  hauling 
and  packing. 

There  are  several  classes  of  retailers 
engaged  in  the  fruit  business:  the  fancy 
fruit  store,  the  high  class  grocery  store, 
the  average  grocery  store,  the  chain 
store,  the  fruit  stand  and  the  fruit 
vender.  The  present  retail  system  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  demands  of  the 
consumers  which  each  class  serves.  A 
retailer's  overhead  charge  includes  store 
rents,  salaries  and  wages  of  employes, 
interest  on  capital,  cost  of  purchasing, 
re-sorting,  displaying,  storage,  and  de- 
livering goods,  taking  orders,  telephone, 
light,  heat  and  other  store  expenses, 
losses  from  decay  and  deterioration, 
taxes,  insurance  and  other  necessary 
expenses.  Most  of  the  expenses  are 
also  included  in  the  jobber's  overhead 
costs.  Where  the  fruit  is  sold  from 
push  carts  and  street  stands,  some  of 
the  expenses  are  eliminated  or  are  re- 
duced. In  the  fancy  fruit  stores  and  in 
the  large  grocery  stores  which  cater  to 
the  well-to-do,  these  overhead  charges 
are  naturally  larger.  They  make  up  the 
cost  of  the  service  which  the  consumer 


the  street  cars  and  other  advertising 
mediums.  It  is  promoted  by  prices 
which  bring  the  fruit  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  consumer.  The  retail 
dealer,,  more  than  any  other  factor, 
creates  this  appetite  appeal,  because  he 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  con- 
sumer, and  he  stimulates  or  retards  it 
by  charging  reasonable  or  exorbitant 
prices. 

The  retail  dealer  must  therefore  know 
how  to  make  artistic  fruit  displays  if  he 
is  to  catch  and  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  consumer.  The  fruit  must  always 
be  fresh  in  appearance,  free  from  decay 
and  appetizing  in  every  way,  and  the 
price  must  be  reasonable.  If  the  appeal 
to  the  consumer's  appetite  is  not  strong 
and  continuous,  the  retailer  does  not 
increase  the  consumption.  If  the  price 
is  not  reasonable,  the  fruit  cannot  be 
purchased  by  the  average  consumer.  If 
the  sales  are  not  rapid,  it  wilts,  loses 
color,  decays  and  is  a  drag  on  the  hands 
of  the  retailer.  Under  these  conditions 
the  retailer,  unless  he  is  a  fruit  special- 
ist, does  nothing  to  encourage  sales. 
The  unattractive  fruit  is  destroying  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  the 
losses  from  bad  condition  are  excessive 
and  the  retailer  must  add  a  margin 
large  enough  to  cover  these  losses  and 
risks.  Attractive  displays  and  quick 
sales,  at  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit 
on  each  transaction,  increase  the  per 
capita  consumption  and  make  a  satis- 
factory profit  for  the  dealer  at  the  end 
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of  the  year.  Any  other  system  jeopard- 
izes the  interest  of  the  producer,  re- 
duces the  volume  of  business  of  the 
jobber,  and  keeps  the  net  profit  of  the 
retailer  below  what  it  otherwise  might 
have  been. 

The  retail  fruit  business  needs  the 
same  careful  investigation  as  that  sug- 
gested for  the  fruit  jobber,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  entire  retail  business 
system,  to  developing  better  methods  of 
creating  an  increased  consumption,  and 
of  putting  the  entire  retail  system  on  a 
basis  which  will  make  it  the  most  vital 
factor  in  handling  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing fruit  crop.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
the  average  retail  fruit  dealer  needs  the 
co-operation  of  the  producer  and  the 
jobber.  The  consumer  demands  a  ser- 
vice that  imposes  a  heavy  overhead 
charge  on  the  retailer's  operations — a 
condition  which  the  producer  does  not 
usually  appreciate.  In  all  of  these  oper- 
ations the  consumer  is  king.  By  gain- 
ing his  confidence  and  serving  his  best 
interest,  the  interests  of  the  producer, 
the  jobber  and  the  retailer  are  assured. 
Without  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
all  merchandizing  efforts  must  fail. 
The  aim  of  every  factor  in  the  fruit 
business  should  be  to  stimulate  the  de- 
sire of  the  consu?Tier  for  fruit,  and  then 
to  give  him  an  attractive,  fresh,  whole- 
some supply  at  a  price  which  pays  a 
reasonable  profit  to  every  factor  in- 


ALTHOUGH  Northwestern  apple 
growers  are  discouraged  because 
of  low  prices  in  1912  and  lOl'^,  it  is 
now  discovered  that  the  average  for 
five  years,  including  these  two  disas- 
trous seasons,  is  around  one  dollar  per 
box  net  to  the  grower.  This  is  a  fair 
inuication  that  the  same  average  will 
he  maintained  for  the  future,  assuring 
pfTIuence  and  independence  if  orchard- 
ists  take  proper  precautions  to  meet 
inevitable  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year.  The  situation  is  thus  summed  up 
by  W.  F.  Gwin,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Exchange,  in  announcing  today  the 
general  average  returns  both  for  the 
current  season  and  the  past  half  decade. 
All  selling  charges  deducted,  the  Cash- 
mere Fruit  Growers'  Union  realized  69 
cents  per  box  on  189,167  boxes,  which 
is  all  of  the  1914  crop  for  which  ac- 
counting was  completed  on  December 
31st,  1914.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
final  results  will  change  this  average 
much,  but  it  might  be  a  few  cents  less. 
For  five  years  the  Cashmere  average  is 
971/2  cents  on  677,982  boxes,  all  grades 
and  varieties.  The  only  other  growers' 
organization  which  has  used  the  Ex- 
change central  selling  agency  for  five 
years  is  the  Rogue  River  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association  of  Med  ford,  Ore- 
gon. The  average  for  1914  is  61  cents 
per  box;  for  the  five-year  period  it  is 
$1.04  on  total  shipments  of  317,.'580 
boxes.  .Judging  from  averages  for  other 
districts  computed  on  December  31st  it 
is  expected  that  the  general  crop  aver- 
age  for  1914   to  all   Exchange  ship- 


volved  and  yet  be  well  within  the  con- 
sumer's reach. 

Whether  the  jobbing  and  retail  fruit 
business  is  organized  along  economical 
and  efficient  lines,  whether  the  purchas- 
ing, the  deliveries,  the  credits  and  other 
features  of  the  business  are  handled 
with  the  fewest  number  of  steps  and 
with  a  minimum  of  economic  waste, 
and  whether  the  handling  of  the  busi- 
ness by  producer,  jobber  and  retailer 
serves  the  best  interest  of  the  consumer 
the  author  is  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is 
recognized  that  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  systems  are  products  of  modern 
industrial  and  social  life  and  that 
changes  in  the  system  must  progress 
slowly.  The  facts  outlined  in  this  dis- 
cussion are  not  presented  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
lead  to  investigation  and  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  different  phases  of 
distribution;  that  they  may  induce  the 
jobbing  and  retail  fruit  interests,  the 
railroads  and  the  producer  to  study 
their  own  problems  more  carefully, 
and  to  study  the  problems  of  every 
other  factor  as  well,  to  the  end  that  the 
fruit  distributing  system  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer  may  be  made 
more  stable,  more  direct,  more  efficient, 
with  every  wasteful  step  and  process 
eliminated  and  all  handled  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  consumer  and  to  serve 
his  best  interests. 


pers  will  be  between  60  and  65  cents 
per  box. 

"The  orchardist  must  take  the  excess 
above  a  dollar  per  box  in  the  good 
years,"  declared  Mr.  Gwin,  "and  create 
therewith  a  sinking  fund  to  finance 
himself  in  the  poor  years.  Having  re- 
cei^'ed  this  warning,  be  should  not 
complain  if  bankruptcy  overtakes  him 
as  a  result  of  dissipating  his  reserve  in 
land  and  stock  speculations,  automo- 
biles, fine  residences  and  trips  abroad. 
These  things  are  all  right  when  we  can 
afford  them;  but  the  last  thing  we  can 
afford  is  to  gamble  with  the  capital  re- 
quired to  operate  our  business.  Just 
now  the  grower  is  suffering  a  severe 
headache,  the  result  of  a  prolonged 
speculative  debauch.  The  thing  to  do 
is  sober  up  and  face  the  situation  the 
same  as  other  business  men  are  doing. 
The  result  is  sure  to  be  lasting  pros- 
.perity.  The  troubles  with  apple  grow- 
ers are  chiefly  due  to  their  own  mis- 
apprehensions," insisted  the  marketing 
official.  "They  have  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  production  and  prices  from 
year  to  year  are  stable.  Nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  justifies  such  supposition; 
nevertheless,  orchardists  have  adopted 
this  false  assumption  (juite  generally 
and  have  followed  it  to  inevitable  grief. 
The  figures  we  give  out  today  afford 
both  explanation  and  remedy  for  ex- 
isting conditions.  In  the  future  there 
will  be  vears  when  prices  will  fall  as 
low  as  "they  did  in  1912  and  1914. 
There  will  also  be  seasons  of  high 
prices  like  those  of  1910,  1911  and  1913. 


Therefore  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  apple  grower  to  figure  his  business, 
not  from  year  to  year  as  he  has  been 
doing,  but  on  the  basis  of  not  less  than 
a  five-year  period." 

The  fluctuations  of  the  apple  market 
from  year  to  year  are  very  apparent  in 
the  following  tabulation  of  returns  net 
to  the  Cashmere  Fruit  Growers'  Union 
of  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  selling 
charges  of  the  Exchange  having  been 
deducted,  showing  total  apple  ship- 
ments and  average  prices  per  box  for 
all  three  grades  by  years  (to  get  the 
net  returns  to  the  individual  grower, 
deduct  five  cents  per  box,  the  local 
assessment  to  cover  cost  of  assembling, 
loading,  etc.) : 

Extra  Fancy  Fancy 


1910    32,543  $1.35  8,396  $1.14 

1911    36,240  1.62  8,770  1.27 

1912   11.3,.322  .75  40,468  .54 

1913    97,899  1.58  58,013  1.31 

1914    100,007  .79  57,616  .64 


5  years          380,011  $1.11  173,263  $0.90 

Choice  General 

1910                    11,576  $0.85  52,515  $1.20 

1911                    15,486  .93  60,496  1.39 

1912                    39,764  .61  193,554  .68 

1913                    26,388  .83  182,250  1.38 

1914                    31,544  .46  189,167  .69 


5  years          124,708      $0.68      677,982  $0.97| 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  of 
the  yearly  averages  is  $1.06,  whereas 
the  average  on  the  total  tonnage  of 
677,982  boxes  is  97  cents.  This  seem- 
ing discrepancy  is  explained  bv  the  fact 
that  the  shipments  in  1910  and  1911, 
when  prices  were  good,  were  about  a 
third  of  the  tonnage  in  the  poor  vears, 
1912  and  1914.  Manifestly,  if  the  ton- 
nage had  been  the  same  in  all  five  years, 
the  average  to  the  Union  would  have 
been  $1.06  per  box,  or  $1.01  net  to  the 
grower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
members  of  the  Union  have  actually  re- 
ceived more  than  an  average  of  one 
dollar  because  they  had  exceptionally 
good  varieties  and  grades.  The  reason 
for  the  superior  average  of  Rogue  River 
is  that  most  of  its  apple  tonnage  con- 
sists of  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins  and 
Spitzenbergs,  varieties  which  command 
good  prices,  whereas  Cashmere  has 
also  a  big  volume  of  varieties  like  Ben 
Davis,  Black  Twig,  Jonathan,  Stayman 
and  Gano,  very  prolific  and  profitable, 
but  showing  a  low  net  average  per  box. 

The  following  gives  total  tonnage  and 
grand  average  per  box  for  five  years  on 
Spitzenbergs  and  Newtowns  from  the 
two  districts: 

Variety  Cashmere  Rogue  River 

SDitzcnberss.  153,725  $1.10  64,507  $1.07 
Y.  N.  Pippins     20,704       1.17      165,450  1.19 

Statistics  have  been  collected  which 
show  average  annual  yield  of  500  boxes 
per  acre  in  the  Cashmere  district. 
Trees  above  six  years  of  age  which  do 
not  yield  this  equivalent  are  regarded 
as  defective.  Scores  of  orchards  have  a 
record  of  better  than  800  boxes  for 
many  seasons.  Opinions  differ  on  cost 
of  production.  Some  claim  the  expense 
is  less  than  50  cents  per  box,  while 
others  say  65  cents.  It  depends  on 
widely  varyins  conditions.  Growers 
generally  say  they  can  pay  themselves 
a  good  salary,  provide  comfortable 
homes  for  their  families  and  realize  12 
13er  cent  on  their  investment  if  prices 
will  average  a  dollar  per  box. 
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Sales  Managers  of  the  Northwest  Fruit 


MR.  W.  F.  GWIN,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  North- 
western Fruit  Exchange,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  August  16,  1880,  being  now 
nearly  35  years  of  age.  Mr.  Gwin  dur- 
ing his  boyhood  school  days  attended 
the  public  schools  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, afterwards  attending  the  Balti- 
more City  College.  Mr.  Gwin  began 
his  business  career  with  The  H-0  Com- 
pany, the  big  cereal  mills  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  made  famous  by  originating 
and  introducing  the  breakfast  food 
known  as  "Force,"  of  which  the  famous 
"Sunny  Jim"  campaign  was  the  leading 
advertising  feature.  Mr.  Gwin  was 
with  this  company  during  the  cam- 
paign and  continued  with  them  for 
seven  years,  starting  in  as  sub-sales- 
man, later  working  up  to  the  position 
of  territorial  sales-manager.  Later 
upon  the  invitation  of  Arbuckle  Bros., 
the  celebrated  Arbuckle  coffeee  manu- 
facturers of  New  York,  he  entered 
their  employ,  organizing  a  field  sales 
force.  In  his  comment  upon  his  expe- 
rience in  connection  with  Arbuckle 
Bros.,  he  presents  some  serious  thought 
for  the  fruitgrowers,  which  is  so  well 
expressed  in  his  own  words  that  it 
seems  wise  to  quote: 

"When  you  and  I  were  boys  and  for 
many  years  prior  to  that  Arbuckle's 
Ariosa  Coffee  was  an  article  of  almost 
universal  consumption  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  sold  alike  in 
mining  camps  and  fashionable  gro- 
ceries in  the  large  population  centers. 
It  was  the  most  extensively  advertised 
commodity  on  the  domestic  market. 
Millions  had  been  spent  to  advertise  it. 
It  became  an  article  of  such  universal 
sale  that  it  was  naturally  adaptable  as 
a  trade  leader.  Grocers  began  to  cut 
the  price  in  order  to  attract  customers 
to  their  stores,  hoping  to  sell  them 


W.  F.  GWIN 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  North- 
western Fruit  Exchange,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 


other  articles  at  the  same  time.  Finally 
it  became  customary  to  sell  the  article 
at  cost.  After  a  good  many  years  of 
this  sort  of  thing  the  grocers  began  to 
make  determined  efforts  to  root  the 
article  out  of  their  trade.  No  effort 
was  made  by  the  manufacturers  to 


H.  M.  GILBERT 
President  and  Manager  of  the  Richey  &  Gilbert 
Company,  North  Yakima  and  Toppenish,  Wash- 
ington, which  is  now  in  combination  with  the 
Yakima  Horticultural  Union  and  the  Yakima 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  in  the  selling  forces 
under  the  head  of  the  Yakima  Fruit  Sellers, 
with  Mr.  Gilbert  as  general  manager. 

overcome  this  condition  and  conse- 
quently at  last  the  sales  began  to 
d'niinish  amd  in  large  sections  of  the 
country  almost  entirely  vanished.  My 
job  was  to  put  the  article  back  into  the 
trade  on  a  plan  which  took  cognizance 
of  the  situation  and  was  designed  to 
protect  the  dealers  who  handled  the 
brand.  The  State  of  Iowa  was  selected 
for  the  test  because  that  territory  was 
absolutely  as  near  zero  from  a  sales 
standpoint  as  anywhere  in  the  country. 
It  was  the  hardest  sales  proposition  I 
ever  tackled.  I  had  a  pretty  free  rein 
and  eventually  bought  eight  horses  and 
had  Studebaker  build  special  wagons 
and  put  a  crew  of  salesmen  with  a 
stock  of  coffee  on  the  wagons  and  cov- 
ered every  store,  crossroads  and  all,  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  We  put  the  brand 
back  into  75  per  cent  of  the  stores  of 
the  state  and  extended  the  campaign 
into  other  states." 

Mr.  Gwin's  introduction  into  selling 
green  perishables  was  in  1907  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  California 
Vegetable  Union.  While  in  their  em- 
ploy he  was  invited  by  Crutchfield  & 
Woolfolk  of  Pittsburg,  one  of  the 
largest  produce  houses  in  the  United 
States,  to  assume  the  position  of  sales- 
manager  for  their  carlot  distributing 
business,  which  included  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  fruits  and  vegetables  originating 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  approxi- 
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mating  a  total  of  5,000  cars  annually. 
While  associated  with  this  firm  Mr. 
Gwin  took  his  first  trip  to  the  North- 
west and  states  he  became  much  in- 
terested in  this  country.  While  in  the 
Northwest  he  organized  the  Kenmar 
Orchard  Company,  of  which  he  is  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  which  owns 
eighty  acres  of  orchard  property  in 
Southern  Oregon  near  Medford.  He 
finally  decided  to  cast  fortunes  with 
the  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange,  com- 
ing out  in  1910,  being  instrumental,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  prominent 
orchardists,  in  organizing  the  North- 
western Fruit  Exchange,  of  which  he 
was  elected  manager,  which  position  he 
still  continues  to  hold.  Mr.  Gwin  draws 
a  conclusion  in  connection  with  the 
Arbuckle  story  already  related  which 
is  well  worth  repeating  to  the  fruit- 
growers for  their  consideration: 

"That  whereas  fruitgrowers  out  here 
are  tremeondously  exercised  over  the 
condition  that  undoubtedly  exists,  viz., 
of  exorbitant  profits  being  exacted  by 
retailers,  they  should  remember  that 
they  themselves  are  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  the  industry  in  all 
of  its  relations,  and  that  these  condi- 
tions will  never  be  satisfactory  until 
they  themselves  study  the  causes  ani:J 
seek  to  remove  them.  They  can  be 
removed  not  by  any  arbitrary  dicta- 
tion, but  only  through  intelligent  co- 
operation with  the  trade.  They  must 
approach  the  whole  question  in  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  fairness.  Arbuckle's 
Ariosa  went  down  to  defeat  because 
the  dealers  did  not  get  profit  enough, 
an  exactly  opposite  cause,  you  see,  to 
the  fruitgrowers'  complaint,  and  yet 
both  extremes  converge  to  the  same 
issue.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  producer  for  the  trade  to 


FRED  EBERLE 
Sales  Manager  for  the  Horticultural  Union,  now 
combined  in  selling  forces  with  the  Yakima 
Fruit  Sellers,  North  Yakima,  Washington,  of 
which  Mr.  Eberle  is  assistant  manager. 
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make  too  little  profit  on  his  products 
as  too  much.  It  is  a  regretable  fact 
that  whereas  the  retailers  in  North- 
western fruits  have  perhaps  been 
charging  too  great  profits  the  direct 
customers  of  the  growers  out  here,  that 
is  the  wholesaler  dealers,  have  in  the 
past  five  years  made  too  little  profit. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  become 
harder  and  harder  to  interest  each 
year.  This  whole  question  of  the  equi- 
ties and  the  balances  in  the  commercial 
relations  of  producer,  jobber  and  re- 
tailer is  one  which  is  worthy  of  mighty 
serious  study." 

Mr.  Gwin  is  so  well  known  by  the 
fruitgrowers  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
trade  in  general  any  personal  remarks 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  would  be 


B.  A.  PERHAM 
Sales  Manager  for  the  North  Pacific  Fruit 
Distributors,  witli  headquarters  at 
Spokane,  Washington. 


faint  praise.  Mr.  Gwin,  in  addition  to 
having  experience  and  training  with 
two  very  large  commercial  companies, 
The  H-0  Company  and  Arbuckle  Bros., 
has  had  eight  years'  experience  in  sell- 
ing green  fruits,  being  connected  with 
some  of  the  largest  institutions  in  the 
United  States  in  this  line,  viz..  The 
California  Vegetable  Union,  Crutchfield 
&  Woolfolk  and  the  Northwestern 
Fruit  Exchange.  Mr.  Gwin  is  regarded 
by  all  who  know  him  well  as  being  a 
man  of  splendid  ability,  a  good  or- 
ganizer, an  expert  on  system  and  ac- 
counting and  has  the  highest  ability  as 
salesman  and  sales-manager.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  these  qualities,  which 
he  possesses  to  the  fullest  extent,  that 
he  was  selected  as  general  manager  of 
the  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange. 


MR.  H.  M.  GILBERT  was  born  near 
Geneseo,  Henry  County,  Illinois, 
on  a  stock  farm,  October  22,  1862—52 
years  old.  Graduated  from  six-years' 
classical  course  at  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  in  1885,  with  an  A.  B. 
degree.  His  wife  also  graduated  in  the 
same  class.    Mr.  Gilbert  was  honored 


with  an  A.  M.  degree  a  few  years  later. 
Came  to  North  Yakima,  Washington,  in 
the  fall  of  1897.  Planted  his  home 
orchard  in  1898. 

Organized  Richey  &  Gilbert  Com- 
pany in  1900,  of  which  he  has  been 
president  and  manager  continuously 
and  made  it  a  large  and  efficient  mar- 
keting agency.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  general  manager 
of  a  new  selling  agency,  the  Yakima 
Fruit  Sellers.  This  company  combines 
the  selling  forces  of  the  Yakima  County 
Horticultural  Union,  Yakima  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  and  Richey  &  Gil- 
bert Company,  which  together  shipped 
nearly  2,500  cars  of  fruit  last  season. 

Main  interest  is  that  of  a  grower, 
having  nearly  400  acres  of  apple  or- 
chards. Is  president  of  Tieton  Water 
Users'  Association,  a  government  pro- 
ject, irrigating  34,500  acres  near  North 
Yakima.  President  of  Central  Bank, 
Toppenish.  Did  some  good  advertising 
in  the  Orient  for  boxed  apples  in  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  1913  with  his  wife 
and  family  of  seven  children.  Believes 
positively  in  the  Growers'  Council 
movement  and  in  an  efficient,  econom- 
ical arrangement  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
to  harmonize  the  marketing  of  fruit  in 
the  Northwest. 


MR.  FRED  EBERLE,  whose  photo- 
graph appears  in  this  issue,  is  a 
native  of  Missouri  and  was  born  in 
that  state  thirty-eight  years  ago.  His 
education  was  obtained  in  the  high 
schools  of  Wathena,  Kansas,  and  at  the 
University  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  He 
began  his  business  career  with  the  firm 
of  .lohn  A.  C.  Gordon  of  Wathena,  who 
was  at  that  time  an  extensive  shipper 
of  Northeastern  Kansas  fruit,  no  doubt 
acquiring  at  that  time  a  taste  for  that 
line  of  business,  which  has  inade  him 
so  successful  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Eberle  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
posted  and  efficient  sales-managers  of 
the  Northwest,  having  had  experience 
for  years  as  traveling  salesman.  He 
has  a  large  acquaintance  among  the 
trade  and  this  acquaintance  is  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  present  position. 
He  has  been  with  the  Yakima  County 
Horticultural  Union  for  five  years,  four 
years  as  salesman  on  the  road  and  the 
past  season  as  assistant  manager,  and 
has  naturally  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  policies  of  the 
Union.  Beginning  with  April  1st  of 
this  year,  he  takes  up  the  duties  of 
sales-manager  for  the  Horticultural 
Union  and  assistant  manager  for  the 
Yakima  Fruit  Sellers,  who  will  handle 
about  3,000  cars  the  present  season.  As 
a  man,  Mr.  Eberle  has  a  friend  in  every 
acquaintance  and  inspires  confidence 
with  both  grower  and  shipper  alike  by 
his  alert  and  businesslike  methods  and 
well-balanced  judgment. 


MR.  H.  F.  DAVIDSON  was  born  on 
his  grandfather's  farm  in  Knox 
County,  Ohio,  near  Mt.  Vernon,  July  20, 
1808,  and  is  now  nearly  47  years  of  age. 
His  father,  Charles  Davidson,  was  a 
carriage  manufacturer  near  Lima,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Davidson  spent  his  early  boyhood 


days  in  Lima,  where  he  attended 
school.  In  1882  his  father  moved  to 
Canton,  Illinois,  with  the  family.  Mr. 
Davidson  continued  his  school  work, 
later  taking  a  commercial  course  in  a 
private  school,  afterwards  attending 
the  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Val- 
paraiso, and  after  graduation  teaching 
school  for  several  terms  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  In  1890  Mr.  Davidson  came 
to  Oregon,  settling  in  Hood  River.  In 
1891  he  became  active  in  developing  the 
irrigation  system  on  the  west  side,  now 
known  as  the  "Farmers'  Irrigation 
Co."  Mr.  Davidson  was  one  of  the 
original  incorporators  and  the  first 
manager  of  the  Hood  River  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  which  was  organized 
in   1893,  being  the  first  co-operative 


II.  1  .  DAVIDSON 
President  and  Manager  of  the  Davidson  Fruit 
Company  of  Hood  River,  now  combined  with 
the  Apple  Grow  ers'  Association  of  Hood  River. 
Mr.  Davidson  was  for  two  years  president  of 
tlie  Nortli  Pacific  Fruit  Distriliutors.  He  is 
president  of  The  Fruit  Sellers  and  Board  of 
Control  and  will  have  an  ofiicial  position  with 
the  Apple  Growers'  Association  of  Hood  River 
for  the  coming  season. 

fruitgrowers'  association  formed  in  the 
Northwest,  afterwards  merged  with 
the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union, 
which  is  now  included  in  the  Apple 
Growers'  Association  of  Hood  River. 
In  1907  Mr.  Davidson  resigned  as  man- 
ager of  the  Hood  River  Fruit  Growers' 
Union,  incorporating  the  Davidson 
Fruit  Compan>',  which  continued  to  be 
a  prominent  factor  in  fruit  growing 
and  shipping  for  many  years.  In  the 
year  1912  Mr.  Davidson,  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
fruitgrower,  he  being  a  fruitgrower 
owning  a  large  acreage,  depended  upon 
co-operative  work  and  that  better 
prices  could  be  obtained  through  co- 
operation, there  being  a  number  of 
competing  individual  shipping  con- 
cerns, so  therefore  he  merged  the 
Davidson  Fruit  Company  with  the 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union, 
forming  the  Hood  River  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  latter  buying  out 
Continued  on  page  I  I 
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Loosen  up  a  bit 
on  this  say-so: 

You  lay-to  long  enough  to  buy- 
some  Prince  Albert  tobacco. 
Jam  your  old  jimmy  pipe  brim- 
ful to  the  spilling-spot,  or  roll 
a  makin's  cigarette,  make  fire 
with  a  match — and  go  on.  For 
you've  got  yours  ! 

That's  all  there  is  to  it — this 
digging  fun  out  of  a  pipe  or  a 
cigarette — if  you  follow  suit  and 
play  the  game  via  P.  A.,  because 
then  you've  switched  to  the 
right  track!  And  your  tongue 
will  be  fine-like-silk  whether  you 
smoke  one  load  or  a  hundred! 

For  Prince  Albert  is  made  by  a 
patented  process  that  cuts  out 
tongue-bite  and  throat  -  parch  ! 
Now,  you  just  let  it  sift  in  that 
no  tobacco  ever  was,  or  can  be 
made  like 

|>R1NGE 

Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


Quit  teasing  your  smokeappetite. 
Don't  let  your  palate  protest 
every  time  a  whiff  of  jimmy  pipe 
joy  or  cigarette  makin's  happi- 
ness breaks  into  the  atmosphere ! 

Cut -loose  with  a  pipe  or  cigarette 
and  a  tidy  red  tin  of  P.  A.  and 


swing  open  your  chest  to  some 
spring  smoke-sunshine.  For 
then  you'll  qualify  to  be  a  real 
and  true  pipe-r  on  the  P.  A.  band 
wagon,  which  means  33d  degree 
tobacco  happiness — and  a  guar- 
antee that  you'll  be  jimmy  pipe 
joy'us  and  cigarette  cheerful! 


Prince  Albert  smokers  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  over  the  classy  pound 
crystal-glass  humidor  with  the  sponge-moistener  top  which  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  fine  fettle  —  always.  It* s  a  thing  of  joy  for  every  man  who 
smokes  a  pipe  or  rolls  his  own  cigarettes.  Prince  Albert  is  also  sold  in 
toppy  red  bags,  5c  (handy  for  cigarette  smokers)  ;  tidy  red  tins,  10c;  and 
handsome  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Change  in  By-Laws  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors 


THE  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Spokane  on 
April  6th  and  7th,  have  incorporated 
into  their  by-laws  many  important 
changes,  which  were  made  for  econ- 
omy, efliciency  and  equality  of  control, 
which  in  the  minds  of  the  trustees  will 
make  this  institution  much  stronger 
during  the  coming  year  than  in  the 
past.  The  purpose  of  the  organization 
is  to  provide  a  co-operative,  non- 
profit selling  agency  for  the  fruit- 
growers of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Montana.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Distributors  to  maintain  the  highest 
efficiency  possible  and  to  work  in  har- 
mony for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  com- 
petition of  one  selling  concern  with 
another.  The  membership  shall  consist 
of  associations,  corporations  or  other 
organizations  of  fruitgrowers  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  growers 
in  harvesting  and  assembling  their 
crops.  The  corporations,  associations 
or  organizations  of  fruitgrowers  hold- 
ing membership  in  the  Distributors 
shall  be  known  as  "Sub-centrals."  The 
election  of  trustees  or  directors  of  the 
sub-centrals  is  changed  and  instead  of 
each  district  having  one  trustee  each 
district  will  now  be  given  two  trustees 
for  the  first  500  cars  or  fraction  thereof 
and  an  additional  trustee  for  every  500 
cars  marketed  in  a  normal  year.  The 
members  so  elected  shall  represent  the 
sub-central  in  the  Distributors  and  to- 
gether shall  constitute  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  number  of  trustees  shall 
be  determined  each  year  on  the  amount 
of  tonnage  marketed  the  previous  year. 
The  Distributors  instead  of  sending 
representatives  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
sub-centrals  will  expect  this  work  to  be 
done  by  the  fruitgrowers  in  the  differ- 
ent fruit-growing  sections.  However, 
if  any  sub-central  requires  an  official 
of  the  Distributors  to  assist  in  this 
work  the  sub-central  shall  bear  the  ex- 
pense. The  system  of  revenue  charges 
for  selling  fruit  has  been  radically 
changed.  During  the  last  two  years  the 
charge  has  been  so  much  per  box. 
From  now  on  the  cost  of  selling  fruit 
and  conducting  the  business  of  the 
North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors  and 


the  expense  incurred  by  it  shall  be 
pro-rated  among  the  sub-centrals  in 
proportion  to  the  tonnage  marketed 
through  the  Distributors.  No  endeavor 
shall  be  made  to  fix  such  costs  and  ex- 
pense in  advance.  Before  the  close  of 
each  month  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Distributors  will  prepare  a  budget 
of  expense  and  expenditures  for  the 
coming  month  and  collect  the  same 
from  the  sub-centrals  pro  rata  on  the 
proper  basis,  to  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. At  or  before  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  expenses  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  and  pro-rated  among  the  sub- 
centrals  entirely  upon  the  tonnage 
basis,  each  sub-central  paying  such 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  year 
as  the  tonnage  marketed  shall  bear  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  tonnage  mar- 
keted during  the  year.  If  in  any  month 
any  sub-central  shall  pay  less  than  the 
proper  amount  it  shall  be  called  on  to 
pay  up  the  deficiency.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  sub-central  shall  have  paid 
more  than  the  amount  it  will  be  re- 
funded. The  annual  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  the  last  Monday  in  April. 
In  the  future  the  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  the  first  Monday  in  March  of 
each  year  at  the  main  office  of  the  Dis- 
tributors or  at  such  other  place  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Officers,  members  or  stockhold- 
ers, as  well  as  any  fruitgrowers  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-centrals  marketing  the 
fruit  through  the  North  Pacific  Fruit 
Distributors,  shall  be  privileged  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
manager  shall  present  in  full  detail 
report  of  the  business  and  affairs  of  the 
Distributors  and  the  officers  during  the 
preceding  year  at  each  annual  meeting. 
These  reports  and  policies  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  discussion  by  those  entitled  to 
be  present  as  designated.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  hold  regular  meetings 
in  August  and  December  of  each  year, 
the  dates  to  be  determined  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Special  meetings  of 
trustees  may  be  held  at  any  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  president  or,  in 
his  absence,  by  the  vice-president.  The 
president  or  secretary  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 


May 

at  any  time  upon  the  demand  of  all  the 
trustees  of  any  sub-central;  notice  of 
the  meeting  will  be  given  by  mail  to 
each  trustee  at  his  last  known  address 
five  days  previous  to  the  meeting.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  this  corpora- 
tion shall  hold  regular  meetings  the 
first  and  third  Monday  of  each  month 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  When  they  hold 
such  other  meetings  as  the  manager 
may  determine  upon  or  require  each 
sub-central  may  send  to  said  executive 
meetings  its  manager  and  shall  be  ex- 
pected to  send  the  manager  to  the  last 
regular  meeting  each  month.  The 
managers  of  sub-centrals  will  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  discussions  and 
express  views  and  opinions  upon  all 
matters  coming  before  the  meeting. 
The  trustees  shall  elect  or  appoint  from 
their  own  number  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three;  no  two  shall  come  from 
the  same  sub-central,  nor  shall  more 
than  one  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  be  appointed  from  any  one 
of  the  following  districts:  Wenat- 
chee,  Yakima,  Western  Oregon,  Walla 
Walla,  Southern  Idaho,  Lewiston  and 
Clarkston,  Spokane  and  Montana.  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  have  super- 
vision and  manage  the  business  affairs 
of  this  corporation.  It  shall  be  vested 
with  all  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  relating  thereto.  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  shall  have  power  to 
elect  and  discharge  all  officers  and  em- 
ployes other  than  those  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  as  provided;  to 
make  contracts,  establish  rules  for 
packing  and  grading,  develop  markets 
and  establish  market  connections,  in- 
spect and  sell  fruit,  with  power  to  do 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Every 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
be  a  duly  elected  representative  from 
his  sub-central.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  require  each  officer,  agent  or  eni- 


Engine  Harrow 


CUTA  WA  Y 
{Cl,ARK\  Double 
Action  Harrows 
a  re  made  in  sizes 
for  even/  amount 
of  power. 


Whether  for  a  pair  of  small 
horses  or  for  a  large  tractor, 
you  can  get  the  right  size 

Double  Action  Harrow 

You  are  not  limited  to  same  intensive  tillage 


a  certain  amount  of 
horse  or  engine  power. 
With  only  two  very 
small  horses  you  can 
do  the  same  If/ass  of 
work  as  with  four  big 
horses.  Or  with  tractor 
power  you  can  do  the 


as  with  horse  power. 
Ask  your  dealer  about 
Cutaway  (Clark) 
Double  Action  Har- 
rows. If  he  doesn't  sell 
them  write  us.  We 
ship  direct  where  We 
have  no  agent. 


Send  for  new  catalog  today 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Milker  of  tilt  orioinal  CLARK  diti:  harroum  and  plow 

940  Main  Street  Higeanum.  Conn, 
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ploye  of  the  company  handling  money 
to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  to  such  amount  as  the 
trustees  shall  determine.  Each  bond  to 
be  given  by  a  surety  company,  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  be  paid  for  by  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors.  The  president  shall 
be  the  executive  officer  of  this  corpora- 
tion and  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  trustees  and,  with  the  secretary,  he 
shall  sign  all  certificates  of  member- 
ship and  other  documents  like  deeds, 
mortgages,  etc.,  in  reference  to  the 
property  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  president 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
when  requested  by  the  trustees  as  pro- 
vided for.  He  shall  have  custody  of  all 
bonds  executed  by  any  officer  or  agent 
of  the  corporation,  except  his  own 
bond,  which  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  secretary.  The  president  must  be 
a  grower  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  He  shall  not  draw  his 
salary  or  receive  any  pay  from  the 
Distributors  other  than  such  sum  per 
day  as  may  be  allowed  when  employed 
in  the  business  of  the  corporation.  He 
shall  not  have  managerial  power  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  nor  take  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  business  of 
the  Distributors  other  than  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  or  as 
he  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  corporation  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Control. 


Pruning  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant 

Pruning  the  gooseberry  to  a  bush 
form  in  this  country  is  recommended 
by  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Horticulture,  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College.  Berries  are  borne  on 
the  two,  three  and  four-year-old  wood, 
bkut  occasionally  the  fruit  grows  too 
small  on  the  foiu' -year-old  wood  and  it 
should  be  pruned  out.  The  currant 
bears  most  of  its  fruit  on  the  two  and 
three-year-old  wood.  All  canes  of 
either  of  these  fruits  should  be  cut  out 
when  they  begin  to  droop  toward  the 
ground,  and  all  canes  that  are  weak. 
The  plant  should  be  reduced  to  the 
number  of  canes  that  will  grow  in  a 
vigorous  condition.  When  canes  tend 
to  grow  gnarly,  old  and  weak  they 
should  be  removed.  The  entire  plant- 
ing should  be  renewed  in  from  six  to 
ten  years.  While  the  bushes  will  fruit 
for  a  longer  time  the  fruit  tends  to 
grow  too  small  to  be  profitable. 


"Our  railway  management  has  many 
faults  and  abuses  in  detail;  but  taking 
its  work  as  a  whole  it  has  brought 
down  rates  to  a  cheapness  which  is 
unequaled  elsewhere  and  has  developed 
the  business  of  the  country  on  a  scale 
which  would  have  been  impossible 
under  any  system  of  rates  based  on  cost 
of  service." — Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  University. 


The  Oregon  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  just  issued  the  proceedings 
of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Medford,  December  2,  3  and  4. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Goods 

Judge  Your  Car 
Year-After-Next 

Time  is  the  big  test  that  your  car  must  meet.  No  matter 
how  well  it  performs  the  first  year — it  is  next  year  and  the 
year  after  that  tell  the  story  of  service  or  disappointment. 

The  time  really  to  judge  the  CASE  "25"  is  at  the  end 
of  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Then  you  will  fully  understand 
why  we  are  so  particular  to  build  mechanical  perfection 
into  every  CASE  car. 

Our  catalog  tells  in  detail  of  the  many  parts  of  this  car 
where  we  spend  just  to  keep  your  cars  out  of  the  repair 
shops  and  to  give  you  complete  confidence  and  satisfaction 
in  your  investment. 

Least  in  Price— Greatest  in  Value 


Of  the  popular-priced  cars  the 
CASE  "25"  costs  you  least,  we 
maintain,  because  we  include 
extra  accessories  to  the  vahie 
of  $110.25.  Our  price  is  $1350 
—  less  5  per  cent  if  cash — and 
the  CASE  comes  equipped  with 
Extra  Tire  and  Tube  on  Rim 
with  Tire  Cover,  Weed  Non-Skid 
Tire  Chains  and  8- Day  Clock. 

These  items  are  necessary — 
particularly  for  country  driving. 
Other  cars  do  not  include  them. 
Deduct  their  value  — $110. 25  — 


from  the  CASE  price,  and  then 
compare  it  with  other  cars. 

CASE  cars  offer  an  extra  value 
because  we  can  afiford  to  put  more 
money  into  their  materials  and 
workmanship.  We  save  on  sell- 
ing expense  where  others  must 
spend,  for  CASE  cars  are  sold  by 
the  same  world-wide  organiza- 
tion that  handles  the  entire  CASE 
line  of  farm  power  machinery. 
And  this  saving  goes  into  the 
cars  in  added  value. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  learn 
about  theCASE— "TheCarWith 
the  Famous  Engine." 


iscount 
Cash 


Case"25"  Complete  $1350-5%  R 

CASE 

The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine 

NOTE:  Ask  us  for  1915  catalog  picturing  and  describing  our  entire 
line  of  CASE  Steel  Threshing  Machinery,  Steiim,  Gas  and  Oil  Trac- 
tors, CASE-RACINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows,  Corn  Shellers.  Baling 
Presses  and  Koud  Machinery.    Yours  on  request.    Mail  a  postcard. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.  ^TsV/''  Dept.  548,  Racine,  Wis. 

Branch  House  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  322  East  Clay  Street 
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Practical  PUMPS 
Permanent 

Powerful  purpo8e:hand, 
power,  single- 
acting,  double-acting,  force,  lift; 
for  shallow  wells,  deep  wells, 
cisterns,etc.  Backed  by 65 years 
pumpmaking  experience. 
Our  service  Department  helps 
yoo  select  right  pump  or  system 
— free,  Ourfree book, "Water 
Supply  for   the  Coantry 
Home"  fully  describes 


—simple,  durable,  effi- 
cient. Send  for  your  J 
free  copy  today. 

TheGoaldtMfg.Co. 

Main  Office  &  Worka 
Seneca  Falls. N.Y. 
BRANCHES: 
New  York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Houston 
Atlanta 


at 


I 


Sales  Managers,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  10 

the  National  Apple  Company  of  Hood 
River,  thu.s  combining  the  three  plants 
into  one,  thereby  eliminating  self- 
competition.  The  various  fruit  corpo- 
rations controlled  by  Mr.  Davidson,  in- 
cluding his  private  holdings,  amounted 
to  425  acres  of  orchard,  about  60  per 
cent  being  in  bearing  at  the  present 
time,  which  produced  in  1914  60  cars, 
the  crop  being  estimated  by  Mr.  David- 
son at  90  cars  for  1915.  Mr.  Davidson 
was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
and  the  first  president  of  the  North 
Pacific  P^ruit  Distributors  in  1913,  being 
re-elected  in  1914,  at  the  same  time 
being  one  of  the  nine  trustees  repre- 
senting the  Hood  River  district  in 
April.  After  the  Hood  River  district 
had  withdrawn  from  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors  Mr.  Davidson  sent  in 
his  resignation  as  president  of  the 
North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors,  which 
was  accepted.  Mr.  Davidson  repre- 
sented the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors in  New  York  City  in  1913-14, 
looking  after  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
apple  business  and  the  exports  to 
European  countries.  Mr.  Davidson  will 
take  charge  of  the  marketing  of  the 
Hood  River  strawberry  crop  during  the 
season  of  1915,  which  will  amount  to 
about  80  cars.  Mr.  Davidson  was  active 
in  organizing  the  Fruit  Growers'  Coun- 
cil and  the  Northwest  Fruit  Shippers' 
Council.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Seattle 
in  .lanuary  and  in  Tacoma  in  February 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  shippers 
held  in  Seattle,  March  12,  1915,  the 
Fruit  Shippers'  Council  was  organized 
and  Mr.  Davidson  elected  as  president. 
Mr.  Davidson  believes  that  the  fruit- 
growers in  the  Northwest  are  justified 
in  expecting  the  Northwest  Fruit  Ship- 
pers' Council  will  elfect  a  much  wider 
and  more  systematic  distribution  of  the 
future  crops  of  the  Northwest  than 


could  be  done  in  any  other  way.  Mr. 
Davidson  was  22  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  Hood  River  in  the  year  1890, 
and  has  spent  25  years  as  a  grower  and 
marketer  of  apples,  strawberries  and 
other  fruits,  devoting  practically  all  of 
his  time  to  this  kind  of  work.  He  has 
held  many  positions  in  connection  with 
the  fruit  industry  both  in  executive 
capacity  and  sales  capacity.  He  has 
made  many  trips  throughout  the  fruit- 
producing  sections  of  the  United  States, 
visiting  nearly  every  one  of  impor- 
tance, and  has  also  visited  practically 
every  city  of  importance  in  the  United 
States  where  there  is  jobbing  trade  and 
fruit  handled  in  quantity.  He  has  spent 
two  seasons  in  New  York  City  in  look- 
ing after  the  fruit  business,  where  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit  is  consumed 
annually  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Davidson  is  a  close 
observer  and  with  25  years  has  accu- 
mulated experience,  gained  in  knowl- 
edge and  developed  judgment  about 
growing,  shipping  and  selling  fruit  that 
means  ability  and  is  ably  recognized 
by  the  fruitgrowers  honoring  him  with 
positions  which  he  has  held,  and  he  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  very 
ablest  men  in  the  fruit  business  of  the 
Northwest. 


MR.  R.  A.  PERHAM,  sales-manager 
for  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors, located  at  Spokane,  is  one  of 
the  genuine,  original  Hood  Riverites, 
having  been  born  at  Hood  River,  Ore- 
gon, April  16,  1879,  now  36  years  of 
age,  being  a  young  man  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  His  father  crossed  the 
plains,  leaving  Indiana  in  the  spring  of 
1850,  being  a  pioneer,  arriving  at  Ore- 
gon City  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  His 
mother  left  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
with  her  folks  in  the  spring  of  1851, 
travtling  by  boat  to  Panama,  thence 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on  the 
backs  of  mules,  the  general  mode  of 
traffic  across  the  Isthmus  at  that  time, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  going  straight  to 
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Portland,  Oregon,  and  from  there  to 
Linn  County,  where  her  family  settled. 
In  1884,  at  five  years  of  age,  Mr.  Per- 
ham  moved  with  his  parents  to  Port- 
land, living  in  and  near  Portland  until 
1898,  attending  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  and  also  the  high  school.  In 
1898  he  took  a  position  as  a  boy  with 
the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  companies  in  that  line  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  remain- 
ing with  them  for  some  time,  acting  as 
floor  salesman.  On  account  of  poor 
health  he  gave  up  this  position,  moving 
in  the  spring  of  1899  to  Butte,  Montana, 
feeling  that  the  higher  altitude  would 
benefit  his  health.  At  20  years  of  age 
in  the  year  1899,  with  his  brothers  who 
had  already  an  established  business,  he 
engaged  in  general  contracting  busi- 
ness in  Idaho.  He  was  employed  by 
his  brothers  mostly  in  outdoor  work 
for  a  short  period,  afterwards  return- 
ing to  Butte,  taking  a  position  as  travel- 
ing salesman  with  W.  S.  Nott  &  Com- 
pany, jobbers  in  rubber  goods  and  fire 
apparatus.  In  1901  he  took  a  position 
with  Ryan  &  Newton,  fruit  and  produce 
merchants  of  Butte,  as  city  traveling 
salesman,  remaining  with  them  until 
1903,  when  on  account  of  a  severe  ill- 
ness he  decided  it  was  advisable  to  re- 
move to  a  lower  altitude.  Ryan  &  New- 
ton, by  the  way,  are  one  of  the  oldest 
and  biggest  firms  in  the  City  of  Butte, 
also  operating  the  biggest  houses  in 
Spokane  and  Seattle,  doing  an  immense 
business.  With  this  company  Mr.  Per- 
ham  received  a  splendid  educational 
training  in  salesmanship.  After  spend- 
ing several  months  in  Portland  regain- 
ing his  health  Mr.  Perham  decided  to 
remove  to  Seattle,  which  he  did  late  in 
the  spring  of  1903,  taking  a  position 
with  the  firm  of  Ariss,  Campbell  & 
Gault,  fruit  and  grocery  merchandise 
brokers.   This  firm  not  onlv  did  a  large 
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business  but  had  a  splendid  reputation 
with  the  trade  people  whom  they  rep- 
resented, giving  Mr.  Perham  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  valuable  and  educa- 
tional experience  and  judgment  in  the 
fruit  business,  as  this  firm  handled 
many  hundreds  of  cars  of  fresh  fruit 
annually.  Mr.  Perham  was  in  charge 
of  the  office  of  Ariss,  Campbell  & 
Gault,  managing  their  business  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  later  taking  an  interest 
in  the  firm,  remaining  with  them  until 
the  spring  of  1912,  having  charge  of 
their  fruit  department.  In  the  spring 
of  1912  Mr.  Perham  took  the  position 
of  sales-manager  of  the  Yakima  County 
Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of 
North  Yakima,  Washington,  remaining 
with  them  until  the  organization  of  the 
North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors  in 
June,  1913,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  Spokane,  accepting  the  position  as 
sales-manager  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors,  which  position  he 
has  held  and  is  holding  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Perham  is  popular  with  the 
growers  and  the  fruit  trade.  He  has 
had  splendid  experience  and  is  re- 
garded by  all  as  a  high-class  salesman. 


MR.  CONRAD  ROSE,  Wenatchee, 
Washington.  Member  Shippers' 
Council.  Mr.  Conrad  Rose  was  born  in 
St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  February  6, 
1862,  and  is  now  53  years  old.  He  at- 
tended public  school  until  he  was  14 
years  old,  at  which  time  he  started  out 
for  himself,  working  in  general  mer- 
chandise stores  and  on  farms.  He  ar- 
rived in  the  West  in  1883  at  Sprague, 
Washington,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  capacity  of  fireman  and  engi- 
neer until  1888,  at  which  time,  after 
severing  his  connection  with  the  com- 
pany,  he   crossed   the   mountains  to 


CONRAD  ROSE 
President  The  Wenatchee  Produce  Company 
Member  Shippers'  Council 
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Wenatchee,  where  he  has  since  been 
raising  fruit  and  vegetables  on  his 
seventy-acre  tract,  and  since  1899  has 
been  engaged  in  the  merchandise  busi- 
ness, and  in  addition  has  been  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  valley  in  the 
shipping  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  He 
has  served  as  county  commissioner  and 
as  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  commer- 
cial activities.   He  is  generally  referred 
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to  as  the  ranchers'  friend.  He  is  an 
unassuming  man  of  few  words.  He  has 
raised  a  family  of  seven  children,  of 
whom  five  are  now  living.  Three  of 
his  boys  are  married  and  comfortably 
located  on  orchard  tracts  at  Wenatchee. 
The  Wenatchee  Produce  Company,  of 
which  he  is  president  and  principal 
owner,  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  con- 
cern of  its  kind  in  the  Northwest,  and 
in  addtition  to  doing  a  very  heavy  mer- 
chandise business  during  1914  shipped 
to  exceed  two  thousand  cars  of  fruit. 


cial  training  in  a  business  college  in 
San  Francisco  for  one  year. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered 
business  as  a  hop  grower  in  the  Puyal- 
lup  Valley  and  followed  this  enterprise 
until  1893.  In  connection  with  his 
brother,  W.  L.  Thompson,  the  Bank  of 
Sumner  was  incorporated  in  1888. 

In  this  same  year  he  purchased  160 
acres  of  land  in  the  Yakima  Valley  and 
during  the  spring  of  1889  planted  the 
fust  commercial  orchard  in  the  county, 
consisting  of  ten  acres  of  mixed  fruits. 


MR.  E.  E.  SAMPSON  came  to  North 
Yakima,  Washington,  in  the  year 
1904,  taking  a  position  as  bookkeeper 
for  the  Horticultural  Union,  which  he 
filled  for  a  year,  after  that  becoming 
manager.  Under  his  postion  as  man- 
ager the  union  prospered,  doing  a  very 
large  and  successful  business.  In  1909 
Mr.  Sampson  left  the  Yakima  Horti- 
cultural Union  to  accept  a  position  as 
manager  for  the  Vernon  Fruit  Growers' 
Union  in  British  Columbia,  which  he 
occupied  for  two  years,  returning  to 
North  Yakima  in  1911  and  again  becom- 
ing manager  of  the  Yakima  Horticul- 
tural Union  in  1912,  which  position  he 
has  filled  up  to  the  present  season.  He 
has  recently  organized  the  E.  E.  Samp- 
son Company,  of  which  he  is  president 
and  manager,  Mr.  C.  H.  Oliver  being 
vice  president  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Sampson 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Sampson  has  an  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fruit  growers  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  and  throughout  the 
Northwest  in  general,  having  been  fre- 
quently in  attendance  at  the  different 
gatherings  of  fruit  growers  throughout 
the  Northwest.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Samp- 
son has  been  engaged  in  marketing  and 
handling  fruit  and  during  this  time  he 
has  formed  a  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fruit  dealers  throughout 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Sampson  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  very  conservative  and  able 
man  with  a  wide  acquaintance  and 
many  warm  personal  friends. 


MR.  FRED  E.  THOMPSON,  of  the 
Thompson  Fruit  Company,  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  con- 
sidered an  early  pioneer  in  the  fruit 
industry  of  Yakima  County,  having 
shipped  the  first  carload  of  fruit  that 
passed  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
Yakima  Valley.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  his  education 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pierce  County,  after  which  he  took  spe- 
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the  Elberta  peaches  and  d'Anjou  pears 
being  the  first  of  those  varieties  to  be 
set  out  in  this  district.  In  1890  further 
additions  were  made  to  the  orchard, 
increasing  it  to  fifty  acres,  and  in  1891 
the  planting  was  augmented  to  a  total 
of  ninety  acres.  This  property  was  sold 
in  1903  for  $23,500,  which  was  the  high- 
est price  per  acre  for  farm  property  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  ever  attained  up  to 
that  date. 

During  1904  and  1905  he  represented 
the  North  Yakima  branch  house  of 
Ryan  &  Newton  in  the  capacity  of  man- 
ager. The  output  of  the  Yakima  Horti- 
cultural Union  was  also  handled  by  him 
in  1904.  The  firm  of  Thompson,  Kain 
&  Vaughan  was  organized  in  Billings, 
Monta  na,  in  the  year  1900.  Wholesale 
fruits,  produce  and  provisions  were 
handled  by  this  company  until  Lindsay 
&  Co.  succeeded  the  firm. 

In  1903  the  firm  of  Carpenter  & 
Thompson  was  formed  to  deal  in  fruits 
and  produce  in  Butte,  Montana.  This 
was  not  a  paying  venture  and  was  dis- 
continued three  years  later. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Thompson  is 
president  of  the  Thompson  Fruit  Com- 
pany, treasurer  of  the  Cascade  Orchard 
Company,  and  secretary  of  the  Sunset 


Orchard  Company.  All  this  property  is 
located  in  the  Yakima  Valley  and  con- 
sists of  700  acres,  400  acres  being  in 
orchard.  The  combined  properties  are 
only  in  partial  bearing,  but  are  produc- 
ing about  200  cars  of  fruit  annually. 
Buying  and  shipping  of  fruits  is  prose- 
cuted on  quite  a  large  scale,  also  han- 
dling accounts  for  growers. 


MR.  WILMER  SIEG  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia August  3, 1859,  and  is  now 
nearly  56  years  of  age.  In  his  early  life 
he  attended  the  public  schools,  graduat- 
ing from  the  high  school  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1875.  The  same  year 
he  went  to  Chicago  and  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  firm  of  Franklin,  McVeagh 
&  Co.,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  largest  wholesale  grocery  houses  in 
the  West.  He  rendered  efficient  service 
to  this  house,  being  promoted  from 
time  to  time,  finally  being  given  a  posi- 
tion as  traveling  commercial  salesman, 
in  which  position  he  made  good.  Not 
being  fond  of  commercial  life  on  the 
road,  he  decided  to  make  a  change,  and 
accepted  a  position  with  A.  Grossenbach 
&  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  fruit  houses  in  that 
city.  He  was  identified  with  this  house 
twenty-five  years,  acting  as  secretary. 
The  fact  that  he  occupied  only  two 
positions  in  a  lifetime  before  he  came 
West  is  a  good  recommendation  of  his 
ability.  Mr.  Sieg  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  public  matters  and 
public  institutions  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people.   For  five  years  he  was  pres- 


ident of  the  Citizens'  Business  League, 
an  organization  that  stood  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Milwaukee;  for  fifteen 
years  a  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas 
&  Light  Company,  and  for  five  years 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Athletic 
Club,  which  was  a  creation  of  his  own 
starting,  with  a  membership  of  the  best 
and  biggest  business  men  in  Milwaukee, 
developing  into  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  clubs  in  the  middle 
West.  Mr.  Sieg  is  a  Mason,  having 
taken  his  thirty-second  degree,  and  also 
belongs  to  the  Mystic  Shrine.  As  a 
Shriner  he  was  elected  potentate  of  the 
Milwaukee  Shrine  for  six  terms  in  suc- 
cession, which  is  an  indication  of  the 
very  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Sieg  is 
held  by  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Mr.  Sieg 
was  also  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  a  few 
years  ago,  which  indicates  the  very 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
fruit  dealers  of  the  United  States. 

In  1912  the  Hood  River  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Association  sent  a  delegation  East 
to  secure  the  best  ability  obtainable  for 
manager  and  sales  manager.  After  look- 
ing the  field  over  thoroughly  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Hood  River  Apple 
Growers'  Union  finally  decided  on  Mr. 
Sieg,  submitting  the  propostion  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Hood  River 
Apple  Growers'  Union  in  Hood  River, 
which  resulted  in  a  contract  being  made 
with  Mr.  Sieg  for  three  years.  The  first 
year  Mr.  Sieg  acted  as  manager  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Hood  River  Apple 
Growers'  Union.  In  1913  the  North  Pa- 
cific Fruit  Distributors  was  organized, 
of  which  Hood  River  became  a  part. 
Four  sales  managers  were  selected,  Mr. 
Sieg  being  the  one  chosen  to  represent 
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Good  for  a  Lifetime 

R  eports  like  tkis  from  Caterpi  liar  owners  repay 
us  for  tte  careful  workmansKip  and  liigK-grade 
material  we've  teen  tuilding  into  Caterpillar 
tractors.  Facts  and  figures  don't  lie.  \Ve  know  the  actual 
running  expense  of  Caterpillars  from  reports  owners 
have  sent  in.  We'll  back  the  Caterpillar  against  any 
tractor  on  the  market  when  it  comes  to  low  upkeep. 
And  when  it  comes  to  cost  of  doing  the  work —  in  dol- 
lars, or  rather  cents,  per  acre  —  there's  no  comparison, 
either  with  horses  or  round-wheel  tractors.  Where 
round  wheels  slip  and  lose  8%  to  20%  of  their  get- 
ahead  in  slippage  (actual  figures  from  a  round-wheel 
tractor  manufacturer's  report  >  the  Caterpillar  turns  all 
the  fuel  and  oil  into  actual  mileage.  W^hile  round- 
wheel  tractors  are  laid  up  because  the  ground  is  too  soft 
the  Caterpillar  tractor  with  its  long,  wide,  endless  track 
that  does  not  slip  or  mire  is  out  earning  good  money. 
One  Caterpillar  owner  last  year,  besides  farming  1500 
acres,  earned  $10,000  with  his  Caterpillar  on  outside 
work. 

Caterpillar  in  sizes  to  save  money  on  any  ranch.  Tell 
us  your  work  and  your  acreage,  and  we'll  tell  you  your 
size.   Write  for  Bulletin  BE '273. 

Both  Expositions — San  Francisco  and  San  Diego 


Reg.  us  Pot  OS 

Don't  say  Caterpillar  unless  you  mean  H oil! 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

( Incorporated) 
Spokane.  Wash.         Portlanti,  Ore. 
Stockton.  Cal.  Peoria,  111. 

•iaij^'n.  Cone.Wgn.  &Mcliy.  Co. .  Sales  Agt* 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


the  Hood  River  district.  In  1914  the 
same  arrangements  were  continued.  Mr. 
Sieg's  contract  with  the  Apple  Growers' 
Union  and  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors expired  this  year.  In  the  year 
1915  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers' 
Association  decided  that  as  their  output 
of  apples  was  confined  principally  to 
Newtowns  and  Spitzenbergs  a  special 
effort  would  be  required  in  order  to 
market  these  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  felt  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished better  by  a  selling  organization 
limited  to  the  Hood  River  product,  and 
therefore  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Hood 
River  Apple  Growers'  Association,  com- 
posed of  eight  of  last  year's  board  who 
were  re-elected  and  three  new  ones 
added,  were  familiar  with  the  accom- 
plishments and  ability  of  Mr.  Sieg,  and 
decided  that  his  services  had  been  so 
satisfactory  and  his  ability  so  great  that 
he  was  selected  to  act  as  sales  manager 
for  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  As- 
sociation. In  the  spring  of  1915  Mr. 
Sieg  was  sent  to  New  York  to  look  after 
the  apple  trade  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors  of  that  city,  and  also 
the  export  business,  carrying  on  the 
work  that  was  started  bv  Hr.  Davidson 
in  the  fall  of  1913.  Mr.  Sieg  will  return 
to  Hood  River  on  May  1,  and  will  imme- 
diately became  active  in  arranging  a 
selling  plan  and  campaign  for  the  com- 
ing season. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Sieg  has  occupied 
only  three  positions  during  a  lifetime  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people  he 
has  served  desire  to  retain  him;  each 
change  was  made  because  in  each 
instance  he  felt  he  was  bettering  his 
opportunties.  The  fact  that  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  four  sales  man- 
agers of  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors is  another  testimony  to  his 
ability.  Being  selected  this  year  by  the 
directors  of  the  Hood  River  Apple 
Growers'  Association,  which  handles 
the  largest  output  of  Newtowns  and 
Spitzenbergs  of  any  association  in  the 
United  States,  which  have  always  sold 
for  remarkably  good  prices,  according 
to  market  conditions,  is  final  evidence 
in  recognition  of  Mr.  Sieg's  ability  as 
an  apple  salesman.  Mr.  Sieg  probably 
has  as  extensive  an  acquaintance  with 
the  apple  dealers  of  the  United  States 
as  any  man  engaged  in  this  line  of 
work.  He  is  not  only  a  hard  worker, 
but  an  enthusiast,  and  has  a  very  exten- 
sive acquaintance  of  personal  friends, 
being  an  extremely  popular  man  with 
all  those  who  know  him  well,  and  those 
who  know  him  best  believe  that  the 
apple  growers  have  made  a  wise  selec- 
tion in  the  person  of  Mr.  Sieg  to  act  as 
sales  manager  for  the  coming  season. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE 

We  have  moved  our  offices  to  our  old  location  over  the 
Citizens  Banl<  (122  1-2  Grand  Avenue)  Rooms  6  and  7. 
Write  now  for  prices  on  advance  orders  lor 

Oregon  Champion  Gooseberry- 
Perfection  Currant  and 
Coast  Grown  Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings 

PORTLAND  WHOLESALE  NURSERY  CO. 
Rooms  6  &  7,  122 '4  Grand  Ave.  Portland,  Oregon 


MR.  J.  H.  ROBBINS,  general  manager 
of  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors, was  born  on  Salem  Prairie,  near 
Salem,  Oregon,  in  the  year  1859.  His 
parents  crossed  the  plains  a  few  years 
previous  to  this  time,  being  real  pio- 
neers in  the  Northwest.  His  father, 
Harvey  Bobbins,  served  in  the  Indian 
wars  of  1865-66,  first  in  the  Rogue  River 
war  and  next  in  the  Snake  River  war, 
and  now  bears  the  badge  of  service  in 
the  form  of  a  flint  arrowhead  em- 
bedded in  his  thigh.  When  Mr.  Robbins 
was  two  years  old  his  family  moved  to 
Eastern  Oregon,  locating  in  the  old  town 
of  Umatilla,  on  the  Columbia  River,  and 
at  the  age  of  19  years  Mr.  Robbins  par- 
ticipated in  the  last  Indian  war  of  the 
Northwest,  making  a  sensational  ride 
from  Monumental  mine  in  Grant  county 
to  Pendleton  for  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  defense  of  the  settlers  in  his 
own  community  in  July,  1878.  Finding 
neither  percussion  caps  or  muskets,  he 
left  there,  making  one  dash  on  horse- 
back passing  alone  between  two  battles 
that  were  raging  at  Willow  Springs  and 
Umatilla  Agency,  in  a  stretch  of  country 
that  was  infested  with  war-painted  red- 
skins. His  chance  of  breaking  through 
was  so  slim  that  he  was  counted  among 


the  dead  in  early  reports.  Mr.  Robbins' 
ride  to  and  from  Pendleton  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  those  early  pioneer  days. 
From  the  time  Mr.  Robbins  was  a  boy 
until  manhood  he  bore  the  arduous  re- 
sponsibility endured  by  pioneer  fami- 
lies. His  father  was  alternately  engaged 
in  farming,  mining  and  merchandising, 
and  being  the  eldest  child  and  the  only 
person  available,  the  duties  of  a  grown 
man  were  usually  thrust  upon  him 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy.  A  trading  post 
in  those  days  comprehended  a  store, 
hotel  and  a  good  many  other  things. 
Mr.  Robbins,  Sr.,  operated  five  or  six 
of  those  along  the  highways  and  trails 
of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Robbins 
was  frequently  sent  out,  sometimes  100 
miles  or  more  into  the  wilderness,  to 
buy  beef  cattle  for  his  father  and  drive 
them  home,  and  to  deliver  supplies  with 
a  packtrain  to  miners  and  settlers  in 
isolated  places.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  position  of  bookkeeper  by  his  father, 
which  created  an  ambition  to  engage  in 
business.  His  education  was  obtained 
principally  in  the  district  schools  and 
the  old  Baker  City  Academy.  Working 
between  times,  he  obtained  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  his  own  way,  and 
later  attended  the  Portland  Business 
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Downright 
Good  Service 

— is  built  into  the  Bean  line — from 
the  wonderful  little  one-man  Eureka 
right  up  to  the  matchless  Bean  Giant, 
the  king  of  all  sprayers. 

Will  it  do  the  work  right? 

Will  it  do  it  inexpensively? 

Will  it  stand  up  under  hard  field 
usage  and  do  the  work  season  after 
season — and  season  after  season? 

You'll  get  the  answer  —  Yes  —  from 
any  of  the  thousands  of  owners  of 

Bean 

Power 

Sprayers 

These  outfits  are  built  complete  under 
one  roof,  from  the  raw  pig  iron  to  the 
finished  rig.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  the  engine — we  equip  all  our 
power  outfits  with  the  NOVO,  because 
we  couldn't  build  a  better  sprayer 
engine. 

Every  Bean  part  is  accurately  ma- 
chined and  finished — and  every  part 
fits  Its  corresponding  part  perfectly. 

Bean  power  sprayers  are  built  like 
a  high-grade  automobile.  That's  why 
they  wear  and  wear  and  wear — and 
are  in  good  serviceable  condition  long 
after  cheap  assembled  outfits  would 
have  been  consigned  to  the  scrapheap. 

We  are  ready  to  make  immediate 
deliveries  from  favorably  located 
Northwest  distributing  points. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  28-A. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire Bean  line  of  Hand  and  Power 
Sprayers,  Hose,  Nozzles,  Fittings, 
Bamboo  Rods,  Sprayer  Parts,  etc.  It 
describes  in  detail  the  21  distinctive 
features  that  put  the  Bean  into  a 
class  by  itself. 

Don't  fail  to  visit  our  exhibit  in  the 
Palace  of  Horticulture  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

BeanSprayPumpCo. 

213  West  Julian  St. 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
12  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 


College,  where  he  took  a  commercial 
course.  Probably  these  early  experi- 
ences account  for  the  courage  which 
Mr.  Robbins  possesses.  During  his  early 
pioneer  life  business  had  to  be  created 
and  developed.  Things  were  not  found 
"ready  made."  His  early  training  de- 
veloped the  constructiveness  and  cour- 


J.  H.  ROBBINS 
General  Manager  North  Pacific  Fruit 
Distributors 

age  which  fitted  Mr.  Robbins  for  the 
big  transaction  of  developing  the  mam- 
moth Northwestern  marketing  machine 
on  a  purely  co-operative  basis,  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  which  has  been  success- 
fully operated  for  the  past  two  years, 
known  as  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors. 

After  the  Indian  war  Mr.  Robbins 
played  an  important  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Eastern  Oregon.  During  the 
winter  of  1880-81  he  was  a  member  of 
the  surveying  crew  which  made  the 
preliminary  survey  from  Pendleton  for 
the  railroad  that  later  became  a  link  in 
the  transcontinental  line  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany. In  1882  Mr.  Robbins  started  upon 
his  business  career,  taking  charge  of  a 
general  merchandise  store  at  Pilot  Rock. 
A  little  later,  with  practically  no  assets 
but  his  word,  he  bought  out  the  store 
and  continued  to  operate  it  for  two 
years.  From  1881  to  7887  he  was  en- 
gaged in  various  mercantile  pursuits  in 
different  places  in  Eastern  Oregon. 
During  that  time  he  married  Miss  Edith 
V.  Carr  of  Portland.  Mr.  Robbins  is  the 
father  of  two  sons,  J.  Frank  Robbins, 
a  partner  in  the  Robbins,  Company,  a 
furniture  and  hardware  concern  of 
Spokane,  and  Charles  H.  Robbins,  pas- 
senger and  traffic  superintendent  of  the 
Yakima  Valley  Transportation  Com- 
pany. In  1888  Mr.  Robbins  became 
active  in  political  affairs,  developing 
prominence  in  this  line,  being  elected 
a  state  central  committeeman  of  his 
party.  In  1887  Mr.  Robbins  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Pendle- 
ton City  Water  Works.  He  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Umatilla  County  in  1888 
and  re-elected  in  1890.  During  that 
time  he  became  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Pendleton  Savings  Rank,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1893  to  accept  a 


government  appointment  as  receiver  of 
public  moneys  and  disbursing  agent  at 
the  United  States  Land  Office  at  La 
Grande.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
Cleveland's  appointees  and  one  of  the 
last  to  be  retired,  serving  under  McKin- 
ley.  Again  in  1898  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  organizing  the  Chi- 
cago Clothing  Stores  in  La  Grande  and 
becoming  vice  president  of  the  Traders 
National  Rank  of  that  city.  A  year  later 
he  established  the  First  National  Rank 
at  Sumpter,  serving  as  president  until 
1893,  and  for  a  term  was  mayor  of  that 
city,  and  also  represented  Raker  County 
in  the  Oregon  Legislature.  He  was 
largely  connected  with  mining  opera- 
tions in  Eastern  Oregon  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  was  connected  with  sev- 
eral other  banks  in  Eastern  Oregon. 
His  business  ability  next  led  him  into 
the  organization  of  several  independent 
hardware  stores,  known  as  the  Basche- 
Sage  Hardware  Company.  In  1903  Mr. 
Robbins  closed  out  all  of  his  business 
interests  in  Eastern  Oregon  and  after 
taking  a  year's  vacation  went  to  Spo- 
kane, where  with  his  brothers  he  put 
together  and  built  up  the  furniture 
business  of  Robbins.  Pratt  &  Robbins. 
Three  years  later  on  account  of  ill- 
health  he  disposed  of  his  interests  and 
went  to  California.  In  1910  the  Yakima 
fruit  growers  became  anxious  for  a 
united  marketing  concern  in  that  valley 
and  after  looking  over  the  field  thor- 
oughly decided  upon  J.  H.  Robbins  as 
the  proper  man  to  carry  on  the  devel- 
opment and  organization  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Yakima  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  Mr.  Robbins  was 
brought  from  California  to  carry  on 
this  organizing  work.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  associations  in  the  North- 
west. A  plan  was  procured  in  Califor- 
nia and  readjusted  to  apply  to  North- 
western conditioins  by  Mr.  Robbins. 
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Bee  Hives 

and  Supplies 

IF  you  own  an  orchard  or  keep  bees 
you  should  have  a  copy  of  our 
Catalog.  It  lists  everything  for  the 
successful  handling  of  bees  and  the 
production  of  honey. 

We  are  pioneers  in  the  1)66  supply  bvisiness  in  the 
Northwest,  are  thoroughly  famili.qr  with  local  require- 
ments and  carry  a  large  and  complete  stock.        .  mut 

Tested'A,,---,  D„  „^  at  Short 
Italian  11116611  1)668  Notice 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  203. 

PORTLAND  SEED 
COMPANY 
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PUMPS  THAT  PUMP 

Hand.  ■Windmill  and  PnwerPnmps.  House  and  Cistern  Pnmps.  Tank 
Pumps,  Spray  Fnmps  and  Accessories  for  Every  Fumpisg  Service. 

HAY    UNLOADING  TOOUS 

TTnloaders,  Forks,  Slincs,  Pulleys  and  Fixtures — and  Stayon  and 
TnbQlar  Door  Hangers,  Say  Back  Brackets,  Gate  Hangers,  Etc. 

Old  EsTAEi.isHrp  Lines  —  DrsTiuBUTFn  by  over  25.000  dealcbS 
Let  us  mail  you  Circulars  and  Dealer's  Name. 


F.E.inYERS£BRO.  120  DRAHCE  ST.  ASHLAND. DHID. 


ASHLAND  PUMP  E  HAY  TOOL  WORKS 


Having  successfully  organized  the  Yak- 
ima Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Mr.  Robbins  in  1912  was  elected  general 
manager  of  the  Yakima  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  directing  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  largest  tonnage  ever 
handled  by  any  one  association  or  any 
one  man  up  to  that  time  in  the  North- 
west. It  was  therefore  more  or  less 
natural  that  Mr.  Robbins  should  be 
selected  as  manager  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors,  which  was  organized 
in  1913.  Mr.  Robbins  took  the  helm  and 
during  the  last  two  years  over  100  local 
organizations  have  connected  them- 
selves with  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors, having  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 9,000  growers.  Mr.  Rob- 
bins has  directed  the  sale  of  over  10,000 
cars  of  fruit,  exceeding  in  value  $6,000,- 
000.  The  system  organized  by  this 
institution  has  been  so  thorough  that  in 
two  years  only  $400  has  been  lost  by 
the  concern  through  the  failure  to  make 
collections.  Mr.  Robbins  is  one  of  those 
who  has  assisted  largely  in  changing 
the  method  of  selling  fruit  on  consign- 
ment to  f.o.b.  basis.  It  was  stated  pre- 
viously to  1913  that  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Northwest 
was  shipped  on  consignment,  frequently 
bringing  low  returns.  Mr.  Robbins  has 
stood  steadfast  for  straight  f.o.b.  busi- 
ness and  has  met  with  success. 


MR.  H.  E.  SMITH,  sales  manager  for 
the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors, came  to  Payette,  Idaho,  a  few 
years  ago  to  engage  in  the  fruit  indus- 
try. On  account  of  his  wonderful  busi- 
ness ability  he  was  soon  selected  as 
manager  of  the  Payette  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  the  largest  grow- 
ers' co-operative  organization  in  South- 
ern Idaho.  This  business  he  conducted 
with  success  and  with  credit  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  the  growers.  He  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Idaho  peo- 
ple as  their  representative  in  the  North 
Pacific  Fruit  Distributors  when  South- 
ern Idaho  districts  associated  them- 
selves with  that  body.  He  was  selected 
by  the  trustees  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors  to  represent  South- 
ern Idaho  as  one  of  the  four  sales  man- 
agers, which  position  he  has  filled  for 
the  past  two  years,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  looking  after  the  surround- 
ing territory.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  man  of 
recognized  ability,  careful,  conserva- 
tive, with  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sonal and  business  friends,  who  esteem 
him  very  highly. 

Our  endeavor  to  secure  a  further 
personal  history  of  Mr.  Smith's  life  has 
met  with  delay,  which  will  explain  the 
omission  in  this  short  personal  sketch 
of  some  of  the  details  which  have  been 
given  in  reference  to  the  other  sales 
managers. 


MR.  G.  HAROLD  POWELL  was  born 
February  8,  1872,  at  Ghent,  New 
York.  Graduated  Union  Free  High 
School,  Chatham,  1891.  Graduated  Cor- 
nell University,  College  of  Agriculture, 
degree  bachelor  of  science,  1895.  Fel- 
lowship in  horticulture,  Cornell,  1896. 


Master's  degree  in  agriculture,  Cornell, 
1896.  Entered  Delaware  Experiment 
Station,  Newark,  September,  1896,  as 
horticulturist  and  entomologist,  and 
worked  there  five  years  on  various 
commercial  and  scientific  horticultural 
problems,  results  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  bulletins  and  reports  of  the 
Delaware  College  of  Agriculture  Ex- 
periment Station.  Entered  employ  of 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  as  assistant  pomologist.  Or- 
ganized investigations  in  cold  storage 
of  fruits  and  carried  on  these  investiga- 
tions for  several  years  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  effect  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  handling  in  the  field 
and  the  warehouse  treatment,  on  the 
keeping  quality  of  fruits;  reports  pub- 
lished in  bulletins  and  reports,  Rureau 
Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  in  the  reports  of  the  chief  of 
the  Rureau  of  plant  industry.  In  1903 
made  pomologist  in  charge  of  fruit 
transportation  and  storage  investiga- 
tions. In  1904  organized  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  the  losses  in  California 
citrus  fruit  while  in  transportation 
from  California  to  Eastern  markets. 
With  a  corps  of  assistants  these  inves- 
tigations were  continued  for  six  years 
and  nearly  one  thousand  experimental 
shipments  were  forwarded  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Eastern  markets  under  exact 
methods  of  handling,  in  order  to  de- 


FRED  S.  THOMPSON 
President  Thompson  Fruit  Company 
North  Yakima,  Washington 


termine  transportation  conditions  and 
market  handling  on  the  carrying  qual- 
ity. These  investigations  showed  that 
losses  in  transit  were  due  primarily  to 
the  improper  handling  of  the  fruit  in 
preparing  for  shipment.  The  results 
were  accepted  by  the  industry  and  the 
methods  of  handling  in  the  fields  and 
in  the  packing  houses  were  completely 
revolutionized  within  the  next  few 
years,  resulting  in  a  saving  to  the  in- 
dustry variously  estimated  from  a  half 
to  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Similar 
investigations  were  organized  in  the 
transportation  of  deciduous  fruits  in 
California  and  a  similar  investigation 
in  Florida  citrus  fruits. 

One  phase  of  this  work  had  to  do 
with  the  study  of  temperature  changes 
in  refrigerator  cars  while  in  transit 
from  California  to  the  East.  It  was 
shown  that  the  losses  in  deciduous 
fruits  in  transit  are  due  not  only  to 
improper  methods  of  handling,  but  to 
the  slow  cooling  down  of  the  fruit 
under  ordinary  icing  methods.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  railroads,  inves- 
tigations were  started  to  determine  the 
effect  of  cooling  the  fruit  quickly  after 
packing  and  before  loading  in  refriger- 
ator cars.  This  work  was  followed  by 
the  building  of  enormous  precooling 
plants  by  the  railroads  of  California 
and  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  cold 
storage  plants  in  the  packing  houses  of 
the  shippers.  The  precooling  methods 
are  completely  changing  the  methods  of 
handling  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1910  Mr.  Powell  was  made  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  Rureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  acted  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  for  one  year,  during  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Galloway,  the  chief.  In  1911, 
manager  of  Citrus  Protective  League  of 
California.  In  that  capacity  he  made 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  cost 
of  producing  citrus  fruits  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  a  similar  investigation  having 
been  made  by  him  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  1909.  In  1912  he  was  elected 
general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange. 

Mr.  Powell  has  a  very  wide  and  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  among  fruit  grow- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
formed  during  the  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  has  a  host  of  friends  and  is 
esteemed  for  his  courteous  manner  and 
gentlemanly  ways  and  admired  by 
everyone  for  his  ability.  No  man  that 
has  ever  been  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
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WINANS'  PATENT 

FIRSTAID  TO  FRUIT  TREES 

Winans'  Net  Tree  Support 

Prevents  fruit-laden  trees  from  breaking,  holding 
the  limbs  up  more  efficiently  and  at  much  less  ex- 
pense than  propping.  Holds  limbs  in  place,  pre- 
venting damage  and  dropping  when  the  wind  blows. 

Meshes  are  large  enough  so  fruit  can  be  picked 
through  them — open  at  bottom  so  picker  can  get 
inside  the  net,  or  net  can  be  removed  at  picking 
time. 

This  net  of  finer  mesh  will  keep  the  birds  from 
eating  the  blossoms  or  fruit  in  districts  which  are 
thus  troubled. 

For  further  particulars,  descriptive  circulars  and 
price  lists,  \mte 

W.  ROSS  WINANS,  Hood  River,  Ore. 


States  government  has  rendered  more 
efficient  service.  The  service  rendered 
the  orange  growers  of  California  and 
the  work  which  he  conducted  in  ascer- 
taining the  cause  of  decay  in  transit  of 
oranges  has  saved  tlie  orange  growers 
of  California  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  loday  Mr.  Powell  draws  the 
largest  salary  and  handles  the  greatest 
number  of  cars  of  fruit  of  any  manager 
of  any  co-operative  fruit  growers'  asso- 
ciation in  the  United  States. 


Practically  all  of  the  peaches  grown 
in  Georgia,  Delaware,  Connecticut  and 
Michigan  and  various  other  peach-pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  Middle  West  and 
East  are  shipped  in  baskets,  which  is 
considerably  more  economical  than 
shipping  in  boxes,  for  the  reason  that 
quite  an  expense  is  saved  in  the  pack- 
ing. Some  people  have  suggested  that 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Northwest 
to  ship  peaches  in  baskets  instead  of 
boxes.  It  seems  the  suggestion  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  Sufficient 
trial  should  be  made  to  find  out  if 
peaches  can  be  shipped  in  this  way 
satisfactorily  and  more  economically 
than  in  boxes.  Information  as  to  the 
cost  can  be  obtained  from  the  Burling- 
ton Basket  Company  of  Burlington, 
Iowa. 


Farm  Telephones 

Time  was  when  calling  a  neighbor  by 
telephone  meant  ringing  every  party  on 
the  line. 

Now  there  is  a  simple  arrangement 
on  the  telephones  being  installed  in 
farm  homes  whereby  central  may  be 
called — and  only  central  hears. 

Aside  from  the  privacy  this  arrange- 
ment gives,  it  insures  freedom  from  the 
continued  ringing  that  would  result 
from  a  big  party  line. 

The  Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply 
Company,  a  telephone  company  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  has  this  secret 
arrangement  on  their  telephones.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Kelloggs  have  gained 
world-wide  reputation  in  telephony. 
They  commenced  early  in  the  game, 
when  a  telephone  on  the  farm  was  an 
almost  unheard-of  thing,  and  when 
telephones  were  badly  needed  there. 

Now  the  ring  of  Kellogg's  telephone 
is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  farmers  won- 
der how  they  ever  got  along  without  it. 
Is  there  a  time  when  a  quickly  ripened 
crop  demands  immediate  attention  ?  The 
farmer  gets  in  touch  with  all  sources  of 
help  for  miles  around.  Does  a  member 
of  the  family  fall  ill?  No  racing  of 
tired  horses  for  the  doctor.  He  uses 
the  telephone.  The  farmer  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  market.  He  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  entire  world  more  easily 
than  ever  before.  Telephones  on  the 
farm  have  really  proved  a  blessing. 

The  Kellogg  people  have  particular- 
ized on  farm  telephones.  Their  instru- 
ments are  constituted  for  the  heaviest 
farm  service.  Thirty-seven  distinct  tests 
are  given  each  instrument  before  it  is 
declared  O.K.  No  repair  bills.  Tele- 
phone experts  assist  in  planning  the 
lines  for  farmers. 

Those  interested  would  find  the  Kel- 
logg literature  and  bulletins  splendid 
and  'nstructive  reading.  Address  ibe 
Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Com- 
pany, Mission  and  Third  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  California.  [Adv. 


The  Washington  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Pullman  has  just  issued  a 
very  valuable  spray  calendar  for  the 
year  1915,  which  can  be  secured  on  ap- 
plication. 


"Key  to  the  Families  of  North  Ameri- 
can Insects,"  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Melander, 
professor  of  entomology.  State  College 
of  Washington,  Pullman,  and  Charles 
T.  Brues,  assistant  professor  of  econ- 
omic entomology.  Harvard  University, 
is  the  name  of  a  new  publication  just 
off  the  press.  The  book  is  prepared 
for  determining  the  different  insects  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  valuable  and  prac- 
tical for  the  fruit  grower,  the  inspector 
and  the  modern  farmer,  as  well  as  for 
the  student  in  classroom  work.  It  is 
issued  with  a  special  glossary  defining 
unusual  terms  and  contains  427  draw- 
ings of  anatomical  details  and  repre- 
sentative insects,  which  make  the  book 
self-assisting.  Anyone  who  has  had 
elementary  training  in  botany  or  zool- 
ogy should  be  able  to  determine  the 
name  of  any  insect  by  the  use  of  pocket 
lens  and  this  book.  To  make  the  book 
as  practicable  as  possible  the  important 
insects  are  cited  as  they  occur  in  var- 
ious families,  giving  their  common  and 


scientific  names.  In  addition  to  this, 
that  the  reader  may  connect  up  the 
various  books  and  bulletins  on  insects, 
many  of  which  do  not  agree  in  their 
nomenclator,  a  list  of  synonyms,  that  is, 
a  list  of  names,  has  been  bestowed  on 
various  groups  and  species,  which  has 
been  added.  It  is  important  that  every 
fruit  grower  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  insects  and  be  able  to 
recognize  them,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results  he  should  understand 
their  life  history  and  habits.  For  deter- 
mining the  different  insects  this  book  is 
very  valuable.  It  is  privately  printed 
by  the  authors  and  can  be  obtained 
from  each  postpaid  for  $1.50. — Adv. 


The  Montana  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  issued  a  very  interesting 
report  of  the  sixteenth  annual  session 
of  the  Montana  State  Horticultural 
Society. 


Grubs!  Grubs!  Grubs! 

Killed  by  the  thousands.  We  can  do 
it  for  you.  Let  us  show  you  how  the 
Ottawa  County  peach  growers  are 
doing-  it  by  the  use  of  Kilo-Grub,  a 
poisonous  pine  tar  product,  put  up  in 
gallon  pails  ready  for  use.  Apple 
growers  in  this  locality  are  using 
Kilo-Grub  to  dope  over  all  cuts  after 
trimming  instead  of  paint.    Try  it. 

$1.60  per  gallon,  f.o.b.  Port  Clinton,  O. 

Sample  free. 
D.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


Fruit  Growers 
Profit  by 
Dairying— 

Hundreds  of  fruit  growers  are  turning 
to  dairying  as  the  most  profitable  side 
line.  Oregon's  dairy  products  last  year 
exceeded  $18,000,000.00. 

Even  if  you  have  only  a  few  cows,  our 
Service  Department  can  give  you  val- 
uable ideas  and  assistance . 
We  carry  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  Dairy  Sup- 
plies in  the  Northwest. — 
Sole  Oregon  agents  for 

Simplex  Separators 
Buh  Milk  Cans 
Entire  Simplex  Line 
Papek  Ensilage 
Cutters 

Inspect  our  modern  dairy 
equipment. 

^Free  Catalogs 

Buhl         \    ,,  ^  ^ 

Milk  Can    gladly  sent  upon  request. 
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Orchard  Costs — First,  Marketing;  Second,  the  Production 

Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  before  Fruit  Growers'  Conference,  Spokane  National  Apple  Show,  1914 


THE  problems  confronting  the  fruit- 
grower can  be  divided  into  two 
natural  heads  —  first,  marketing; 
second,  problems  of  production.  Mar- 
keting includes  standardization,  distri- 
bution and  the  utilization  of  by-prod- 
ucts. The  following  points  are  in- 
cluded under  problems  of  production: 
Our  aim  should  be  to  produce  a  large 
crop  of  high-class  fruit  at  a  minimum 
cost,  while  at  the  same  time  we  main- 
tain the  vigor  of  the  trees.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  large  crop  of  first-class 
fruit  depends  upon  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  soil,  variety,  climate,  and  per- 
sonal skill.  The  cost  of  production  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  two  factors, 
namely,  the  advantage  of  location  and 
the  business  ability  of  the  owner. 

To  obtain  such  results  the  owner 
must  have  his  work  well  organized;  he 
must  have  made  a  systematic  study  of 
details,  and  must  have  had  a  good  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  costs.  In  attacking 
the  problem  of  the  production  of  fruit 
there  are  many  sides  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  such  as  size 
of  unit,  economic  management  and 
orchard  operations.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  true  economic  size  for  an  or- 
chard, for  each  type  of  fruit.  This  is 
very  apt  to  be  a  one-team  unit  or  com- 
binations of  one-team  units.  That  is, 
an  area  on  which  one  team  and  one 
man  can  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
work,  or  a  combination  of  such  units. 
In  very  small  acreages,  unless  one  is 
very  careful,  the  overhead  charges  be- 
come so  high  as  to  become  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

Orchards  should  be  well  laid  out  so 
as  to  facilitate  work  and  to  make  an 
attractive  appearance.  They  should  be 
divided  into  blocks  of  nol  too  large 
area;  these  blocks  may  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  age  of  trees,  type  of  fruit, 
variety  of  fruit,  soil  or  any  other  such 
factor.  The  accounts  of  the  costs  of 
each  block  should  be  kept  separately. 
In  laying  out  the  orchard  very  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  pollina- 
tion, so  as  to  enable  the  grower  to  get 
the  maximum  set  of  fruit  and  at  the 
same  time  care  should  be  taken  to 
maintain  the  orchard  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  management.  That  is,  it 
would  be  best  to  lay  it  out  in  solid  rows 
of  two  to  six  rows  of  each  variety 
rather  than  in  a  miscellaneous  scatter- 
ing of  varieties. 

Tillage. — Much  money  is  being  lost  in 
tillage.  This  is  due  to  wrong  methods 
of  tillage  on  the  one  hand  or  the  em- 
ployment of  wrong  tools  on  the  other 
hand.  Much  money  is  lost  by  those 
who  handle  clay  soils  through  neglect 
to  harrow  promptly  after  plowing. 
When  large  areas  are  left  unharrowed 
it  materially  increases  the  cost  of  put- 
ting this  land  into  good  tilth.  Poor 
tools  and  insufficient  horsepower  are 
the  Waterloo  of  many  an  orchardist. 
He  has  not  worked  out,  for  example, 
the  relationship  between  two,  three  and 
four  horses  on  certain  tools,  neither 
has  he  worked  out  the  relationship  of 


the  work  the  tools  will  do  and  the  com- 
parative cost  of  certain  tools.  This 
must  be  done  if  the  cost  of  tillage  is  to 
be  kept  down. 

Inter-Cropping. — We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  the  possibilities  of  inter-crop- 
ping, and  many  men  are  making  a  great 
deal  of  money;  others  are  losing  money 
or  breaking  even,  simply  because  they 
have  not  definitely  determined  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  such  inter-crops, 
or  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  trees  where  crops  are  grown  among 
them.  The  inter-crops  in  an  orchard 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  something  which 
should  sell  at  a  high  price. 

Fertilizers.^ — ^While  we  have  not  been 
using  fertilizers  very  extensively  as  yet, 
much  money  is  being  lost  by  the  appli- 
cation of  mixed  fertilizers.  The  only 
way  to  test  out  your  land  is  to  choose 
small  blocks  of  trees  and  apply  the 
separate  high-grade  fertilizers,  such  as 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  if  you  desire,  combinations  of  the 
two  and  on  one  plot,  a  combination  of 
all  three  of  such  elements.  In  this  way, 
by  taking  six  or  seven  plots,  one  can 
easily  determine  what  plant  foods  will 
be  of  value  on  your  orchard.  You  can- 
not determine  this  by  the  use  of  a 
mixed  fertilizer. 

Pruning. — The  subject  of  pruning  is 
almost  too  large  to  dwell  on  at  this 
lime.  The  greatest  loss,  however,  I 
believe,  in  the  cost  of  production,  as 
far  as  pruning  is  concerned,  comes 
from  excessive  pruning  of  trees  just 
reaching  the  bearing  age.  In  addition 
to  this  a  great  loss  comes  from  care- 
less pruning,  leaving  wounds  unpro- 
tected, etc. 

Spraying. — We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  from  tno  entomologists  and  plant 
pathologists  of  the  tremendous  toll  that 
insects  and  diseases  take  from  our 
crops,  and  undoubtedly  their  state- 
ments are  true,  although  the  damages 
are  probably  purely  estimated.  How- 
ever, while  it  is  true  that  money  is  lost 
by  not  giving  ample  protection  against 
diseases  and  insects,  there  are  a  great 
many  men  who  are  losing  money  in 
other  ways.  First,  by  not  knowing 
what  they  are  spraying  for.  Second, 
by  spraying  the  entire  orchard  where 
only  a  few  trees  need  attention.  I 
know  one  man  who  sprayed  a  large 
young  orchard  seven  times  in  one  year, 
and  yet  he  had  very  little  in  his  or- 
chard to  spray  for.  Money  is  lost  by 
mixing  combinations  which  don't  work 
well  together;  by  discarding  well- 
known  sprays  for  new,  untried  mix- 
tures. We  should  be  willing  to  try 
new  sprays  which  come  out,  but  should 
do  it  on  a  conservative  scale.  Money  is 
also  lost  by  investing  money  in  outfits 
that  are  not  suited  to  the  work,  and  by 
using  excessive  power  and  coarse 
nozzles  when  they  are  not  needed. 
There  are  certain  conditions  where 
coarse  nozzles  are  most  effective  to  use, 
but  there  are  other  conditions  where 
they  are  not  effective  and  certainly  are 
very  wasteful. 


Handling  the  Crop. — Money  is  lost  in 
handling  the  crop  by  not  systematizing 
the  work;  by  not  studying  the  proper 
location  of  the  packing  house,  and  its 
best  arrangement.  The  packing  house 
should  always  be  centrally  located  and 
should  be  so  planned  that  the  fruit 
always  moves  in  one  direction,  after  it 
arrives  in  the  building.  Much  money 
is  being  lost  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  at 
the  present  time  by  allowing  much  of 
the  fruit  to  hang  on  the  trees  too  long 
before  harvesting,  and  our  horticul- 
tural communities  as  a  whole  are  meet- 
ing with  great  loss  because  we  do  not 
have  the  proper  facilities  for  storage. 

Labor. — Enormous  sums  are  lost  by 
the  poor  handling  of  labor.  To  get  the 
best  results  the  owner  or  foreman 
should  be  a  student,  one  who  plans  his 
work  carefully,  who  has  planned  out 
the  work  for  each  man  for  the  entire 
day  as  much  as  it  is  feasible  to  do  so. 
He  must  make  a  close  study  of  his 
actual  costs  from  day  to  day.  Above  all 
he  must  be  a  good  student  of  human 
nature  and  understand  men.  He  should 
be  of  an  experimental  type  of  mind,  so 
that  he  is  willing  to  try  out,  on  a  con- 
servative scale,  some  new  methods. 

The  Star  Boarder. — There  are  too 
many  star  boarders  in  our  orchards, 
trees  that  are  eating  their  heads  off,  so 
to  speak.  These  trees  come  under  sev- 
eral classes:  First,  trees  of  very  low 
vitality,  that  are  weak  and  always  will 
be.  Second,  the  trees  of  wrong  varie- 
ties. The  competition  is  going  to  be  so 
keen  that  all  orchardists  must  find  the 
varieties  that  do  well  under  their  con- 
ditions and  grow  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  An  examination  of  some 
of  the  apples  on  exhibition  a<^  this  show 
demonstrates  that  if  these  apples  are 
typical  specimens  from  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  grown  then 
there  are  certain  communities  which 
should  drop  some  varieties. 

Let  us  all  get  together  and  work  hard 
on  this  problem  of  determining  the 
costs,  and  then  strive  to  reduce  them. 
If  we  could  have  saved  one  cent  a  box 
on  each  box  this  year  on  our  orchard 
costs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we 
would  have  a  fund  of  .$90,000  to 
$100,000.  Such  a  sum  would  go  a  long 
ways  toward  solving  some  of  the  mar- 
keting problems  of  the  day,  and  cer- 
tainly would  prove  a  magnificent  ad- 
vertising fund  for  the  apple.  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  we  can  reduce  this  loss  very 
materially. 


"The  conference  (International  Rail- 
way Congress)  established  beyond  ques- 
tion, I  think,  the  supremacy  of  the 
American  railroad  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency." — Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane. 


The  Sprague  Canning  Company  of 
Chicago  issues  a  very  attractive  little 
organ  called  "Cannery  Notes."  This  is 
issued  monthly  and  can  be  secured  by 
writing  for  it. 
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The  Consumers'  Dollar. — The  article 
on  thi.s  subject  by  Mr.  G.  Harold 
Powell,  manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  should  be 
read  by  every  fruitgrower  of  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Powell  is  known  by 
the  fruitgrowers  all  over  the  United 
States,  having  at  one  time  been  chief 
executive  in  the  Department  of  Horti- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  United 
States  Government.  He  is  manager  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, located  at  Los  Angeles,  which 
handles  more  cars  of  fruit  than  any 
other  association.  Mr.  Powell  receives 
a  higher  salary  than  any  other  man  en- 
gaged in  marketing  fruit  on  a  co-oper- 
ative basis.  While  the  article  refers  to 
the  consumers'  dollar  in  connection 
with  the  orange  business,  it  is  valuable 
for  comparison  and  gives  some  infor- 
mation that  may  be  utilized  to  ad- 
vantage by  the  fruitgrowers  producing 
every  other  kind  of  fruit.  In  the  per- 
centage table  as  compiled  by  Mr. 
Powell  the  orange  grower  gets  26''/^o 
per  cent  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
picking  and  hauling  to  the  packing 
house,  which  is  10%  cents  per  box. 
The  percentage  net  to  the  grower  also 
is  made  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
packing,  which  is  ^IVw  cents  per  box. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Gilbert  of  North  Yakima  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Wa,shing- 
ton  State  Horticultural  Society  meeting 
in  North  Yakima  in  January,  1913, 
which  was  publi.shed  in  the  April  edi- 
tion of  "Better  Fruit"  of  that  year.  It 
is  one  of  the  ablest  articles  that  has 
ever  been  written  in  reference  to  the 
"Consumers'  Dollar"  on  deciduous 
fruits,  and  is  condensed  herewith,  with 
the  editor's  apology  for  so  doing,  as 
lack  of  space  necessitates  it:  "Mr. 
Shepard  stole  most  of  my  thunder  yes- 
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terday  in  what  I  consider  the  most 
comprehensive  paper  we  have  ever  had 
on  marketing  before  the  state  associa- 
tion as  long  as  I  have  been  connected 
with  it."  (Mr.  Shepard's  address  was 
published  in  full  in  the  March  edition, 
1913.)  Mr.  Gilbert  said:  "I  started  two 
years  ago  to  make  a  rigid  investigation 
about  prices  paid  by  the  consumer  and 
prices  received  by  the  grower  and  what 
the  man  in  between  secured.  I  believe 
my  conclusions  are  conservative  and  I 
think  they  aire  reliable  as  they  are  the 
result  of  about  500  actual  investiga- 
tions made  in  a  large  number  of  mar- 
kets in  the  different  states.  I  find  that 
where  the  consumer  paid  $3  per  box 
for  apples  the  grower  has  been  getting 
80  cents;  where  the  consumer  paid 
-$2.25  for  medium  grades  the  grower  re- 
ceived about  60  cents.  The  following 
tables  illustrate  the  percentages,  etc.: 


Retailer  sells  best  grades  at  $3.00 

Grower  gets  80  26?^% 

Shipper,  association  or  grower's 

agent  gets   10  3%% 

Railroad  gets   50  16%% 

Brokerage  and  commissions,  re- 
ceiving end   25  8%% 

Retailer  gets    1.35     45  % 


100  % 

Consumer  pays  .$3.00,  or  375%  on  what  the 
grower  gets;  shipper  gets  12J%,  railroad  62J%, 
commission  3111%,  retailer  375%  of  price  the 
grower  receives. 

Retailer  sells  medium  grades  at.  .$2.25 

Grower  gets  60  26?^% 

Shipper,  association  or  grower's 

agent  gets  07  3%% 

Railroad  gets   43  19%% 

Brokerage  and  commissions,  re- 
ceiving end   25  11%% 

Retailer  gets   90      40  % 


100  % 

Consumer  pays  $2.25,  or  375%  of  price  the 
grower  gets. 

"Everybody  knows  the  grower  gets 
too  little  and  the  consumer  pays  too 
much;  that  it  costs  too  much  to  get  fruit 
from  the  grower  to  the  consumer,  but 
instead  of  squarely  facing  the  facts  and 
finding  a  remedy  by  mixing  brains  with 
our  business  the  grower  condemns  the 
local  buyers,  the  commission  men,  the 
association  or  shipping  concerns,  in 
fact  everybody  except  himself  and  the 
retailer  as  the  big  trouble.  While  the 
railroads  have  given  .good  service  I  be- 
lieve that  the  service  could  be  im- 
proved, and  in  my  opinion  50  cents  per 
box  is  too  much  to  pay  on  peaches  to 
the  Middle  Western  Cities  from  the 
Northwest.  I  believe  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  reduce  the  freight  rate  on 
apples  to  Atlantic  ports  to  a  figure  ap- 
proximately about  25  cents  per  box.' 
Mr.  Gilbert  .stated:  "That  while  the 
railroads  take  50  cents  per  box  the  re- 
tailer takes  $1.  How  can  this  be  reme- 
died? In  the  first  place  the  retailer 
must  be  persuaded  to  get  rid  of  the 
idea  that  Northwestern  fruits  are  a 
luxury  to  be  sold  to  the  rich  by  the 
dozen.  For  years  we  have  allowed  our 
apples  to  go  to  the  speculator  and  the 
speculator  has  resold  them  to  other 
speculators  with  a  profit  added,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  seven  profits 
have  been  made  by  actual  tracing.  The 
retailer  has  paid  an  exorbitant  price 
and  therefore  considers  our  fruit  a 
luxury.    The  old  days  for  speculators 
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are  passed.  The  deal  is  too  big  and  the 
quantity  and  tonnage  too  great,  but 
with  new  adjustment  will  come  lower 
retail  prices.  The  retailer  must  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  good  business  to 
handle  a  greater  number  of  boxes  of 
apples  at  a  smaller  profit  and  make 
more  money  than  to  handle  a  few 
boxes  at  a  higher  profit  and  make  less. 
There  is  the  problem.  Upon  this  prob- 
lem the  retailer  must  be  educated.  The 
retailer  controls  the  situation.  The 
grower  cannot  sell  to  the  consumer;  it 
is  impossible.  The  grower  cannot 
fight  the  retailer.  WTiat  can  be  done? 
We  must  join  hands  with  the  retailer; 
we  must  study  his  problems;  we  must 
show  him  our  fruit  is  not  a  luxury,  but 
of  real  value  as  an  every-day  article  of 
diet.  In  good-sized  cities  the  retailer  is 
frequently  able  to  purchase  in  carlots. 
By  so  doing  he  can  secure  his  fruit  at 
much  less  cost  than  he  can  by  obtain- 
ing it  by  express  in  ten-box  lots  from 
some  large  distributing  center.  Much 
can  be  done  along  this  line  to  increase 
consumption.  The  retailer  ought  to  be 
educated  as  to  what  varieties  of 
peaches,  pears  and  apples  and  other 
fruits  are  best  to  eat  in  the  different 
months  of  the  year.  The  retailer  is  not 
mean  or  vicious.  He  is  a  man  like  the 
rest  of  us,  quick  to  catch  an  idea  and 
anxious  to  be  shown.  Mr.  Shepard  in 
his  remarks  yesterday  said  and  re- 
iterated, 'There's  a  remedy.'  So  say  I, 
'There's  a  reason,'  and  a  reason  on 
reason  why  the  retailer  charges  such 
lar.ge  profits.  No  one  can  correct  his 
attitude  as  easily  as  the  grower  and  his 
shipping  agents.  Some  of  the  pieasant- 
est  work  I  have  done  has  been  in 
changing  the  attitude  of  reliable  retail- 
ers and  wholesalers.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  them;  get  their  attitude  cor- 
rected, treat  them  right  and  you  will 
find  they  are  your  best  business 
friends." 

Again  the  editor  desires  to  call  the 
attention  to  the  comparison  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  "Consumers'  Dollars" 
obtained  by  the  orange  grower  com- 
pared with  the  apple  grower.  The 
orange  grower's  percentage  of  26'^/4o  per 
cent  is  after  deducting  the  expenses  of 
picking,  packing  and  hauling;  the  per- 
centage of  the  "Consumers'  Dollars"  on 
apples,  according  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  anal- 
ysis, is  26%  per  cent  without  the  cost 
of  picking  and  packing  being  deducted. 
In  the  first  instance,  where  the  apples 
are  retailed  at  %7>  to  the  consumer,  at 
least  30  cents  should  be  deducted  for 
picking  and  packing  (and  they  most 
frequently  cost  35  cents)  from  the  con- 
sumers' dollar,  which  would  be  10  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  percenta.ge  the 
growers  get,  reducing  his  percentase  to 
16%  per  cent  of  the  consumers'  dollar 
as  compared  with  26%  per  cent  re- 
ceived by  the  orance  growers.  Why? 
That  is  the  problem  for  the  apple 
grower  to  study  and  solve.  In  the 
second  analysis,  where  the  consumer 
pays  $2.25  and  the  grower  gets  60  cents, 
or  26%  per  cent,  the  price  of  picking 
and  packing  being  30  cents  and,  as  be- 
fore stated,  frequently  35  cents,  it 
would  reduce  the  grower's  price  per 
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Avoid  Mistakes  in  Pump  Buying 

LET  us  SEND  YOU  THIS 


FREE  BOOK  WHICH  IS  A  SURE 
GUIDE  TO  PUMP  VALUES 


Most  articles  can  be  judged  with  fair  accuracy  at  the 
time  of  purchase  but  some  cannot,  for  instance  pumps. 
Unless  you  have  had  previous  experience  with  a  brand 
I  or  make  of  pump,  you  don't  know  until  you  have  tlie  pump  in 
service  for  some  time  whether  it  is  worth  the  money  you  paid 
for  it.  We  want  to  lielp  you  to  full  value  by  sending  you  this  pocket 
I  Myers  Pump  Catalog.     Be  guided  by  thic  lirtle  booklet,  and  you  will  make  no 

mistakes  in  pump  buymg.    It  shows  m  a  Hrief  way  the  big  Myers  line  of 
I  well  pumps,  power  pumps,  tank  pumps,  for  deep  wells,  shallow  well 
\  and  for  evry  service.    Each  year  for  many  years  we  have  been 
shipping  a  trainload  of  Myers  goods  into  this  territory,  the 
I  trainload  is  constantly  getting  longer  and  longer,  it 

nly  a  question  of  time  until  every  pump  user  will 
,  know  by  his  own  experience  or  through 
neighbors 


The  Myers  Patented 
Glass  Valve  Seat 

If  the  Myers  Pumps  had 
no  other  advantage  thai 
ihe  Mrcfi  Piienied  Cim  V«i, 
5e«t  iber  would  itltl  b<  fir 
lof  to  olben.    Thil  fluj  , 
,inipl>  ibc  dlffctrocc  bei. 


life 


Other  Myers  advan- 
tages, big  capacity 
easy  operati 
along 


MYERS 
Line  of 
Hand  and 
Power 
Spray  Pumps 
Get  it  by  checking  and 
scndinglhecoupon.  Then 
see  the  pump  you  select 
at  the  local  Myers  store. 

More  dealers 
\  handleMyers 
Pumpsthan 
any  other 
make 


Dear  Sirs — 
Without  obli- 
gation to  me,  send 
yout  pocket  Myers  Pump 
Catalog.     I  am  interested  in 
pumps  as  checked  below. 

Well  Pump,  Power  Pump 
Shallow 
Deep 

Tank  Pump,  Spray  Pump 


Name. 


box  net  to  approximately  30  cents  and 
reduce  the  percentage  received  by  the 
grower  of  the  consumers'  dollar  to 
13%  per  cent.  Again  the  editor  calls 
the  attention  of  the  apple  grower,  ask- 
ing the  question,  Why?  The  matter 
needs  serious  investigation  and  study 
in  order  that  the  problem  may  be 
solved  and  the  apple  grower  of  the 
Northwest  should  receive  as  high  a 
percentage  of  the  consumers'  dollar  as 
has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  G.  Harold 
Powell,  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  for  the  orange 
growers  of  the  State  of  California. 


Apple  Grading.  —  Grading  machines 
were  introduced  into  the  Northwest 
four  years  ago  when  the  editor  of  "Bet- 
ter Fruit"  placed  on  order  for  the  first 
grading  machine  that  was  ever  sold  in 
the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Montana.  Since  that  time  a 
number  of  new  grading  machines  have 
been  manufactured  and  placed  on  the 
market,  all  meeting  with  prettv  good 
success  and  giving  pretty  good  satis- 
faction. Each  year  each  one  is  im- 
proved. Thirteen  different  grading 
machines  are  being  manufactured.  The 
main  point  to  present  for  the  fruit- 
growers' consideration  at  this  time  is: 
That  grading  machines,  according  to 
the  experience  of  different  users  and 
operators,  have  saved  the  growers  from 
three  to  ten  cents  per  box  in  grading 
and  packing  the  apple  crop.  Many  of 
these  graders  have  been  found  practical 
for  grading  pears  and  even  fruit  that 
can  be  bruised  as  easily  as  peaches.  In 
fact  it  is  claimed  by  some  manufac- 
turers that  their  machines  will  grade 
every  variety  of  fruit  without  bruising. 
The  opinion  seems  to  generally  prevail 
that  every  fruitgrower  who  has  2,000 
boxes  of  apples  can  save  enough  in  one 
or  two  years  to  more  than  pay  the  cost 
of  the  machine.  ^Vhen  the  crop  is 
larger  he  can  save  the  price  of  the  ma- 
chine and  considerably  more  in  one 
season.  "NMiile  the  item  of  saving,  as 
already  suggested,  is  an  important 
factor  during  the  present  time  when 
stringent  economy  is  necessary,  an- 
other fact  well  worth  the  attention  of 


the  fruitgrower  is  that  with  a  good 
grader  the  fruit  can  be  graded  more 
uniformly  to  size  and  the  grading,  as 
far  as  blemishes  are  concerned,  can  be 
done  more  perfectly  for  the  reason  that 
the  man  operating  the  grading  machine 
has  kic-  mind  concentrated  on  his  wo;"k 
and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  do  bet- 
ter work,  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
particularly  when  packers  are  paid  by 
the  box,  if  the  grading  is  not  properly 
done  then  the  packing  will  not  be  up 
to  grade,  because  the  packer  who  is 
paid  by  the  box  who  is  anxious  to  earn 
money  will  not  take  time  to  sort  out 


apples  that  are  below  the  grade.  How- 
ever this  statement  is  just  as  true  if 
apples  are  graded  by  hand  as  if  they 
are  graded  by  machine.  Grading  by 
machine  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
apples  not  being  graded  according  to 
standard,  but  poor  machine  grading  is 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  graders 
are  either  careless  or  the  grower  is  not 
particular  in  his  requirements. 


Markets   for   Potatoes. — Hon.   H.  B. 

Miller,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Industrial  Survey  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  School  of  Commerce, 
has  just  written  a  bulletin  on  "Markets 
for  Potatoes,"  which  is  published  by 
the  University  of  Oregon.  It  is  the 
most  complete  and  thorough  research 
of  anything  that  has  been  published  on 
the  subjects  covered  in  reference  to  po- 
tatoes, containing  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  and  interesting  information, 
as  well  as  much  statitstical  matter. 
The  first  chapter  is  a  summary  of 
salient  features;  a  table  is  given  show- 
ing the  number  of  acres  and  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  with  the  average  yield 
per  acre  in  every  foreign  country  as 
well  as  United  States;  a  table  showing 
the  acreage,  production,  prices,  exports 
and  imports  into  United  States  is  com- 
plete from  1901  to  1914.  Another  table 
shows  the  acreage  yield  in  bushels  and 
the  average  per  acre  for  every  state  in 
the  Union  for  the  years  1912-13.  The 
average  price  is  also  shown  for  ten 
years,  from  1900  to  1909.  The  average 
price  is  also  shown  for  each  state  from 


Rear  view 

SECURITY 

Slep-Joint 


"See  that  joint  —  That's  the  point" 


Security  galvanized  step-joints,  used  in 
Sectirity  ladders  only, assure  rigidity 
and  stability. 

The  sense  of  safety  will  encourage  your  prun- 
ers  and  pickers  to  do  their  best  work. 

When  steps  most  used  wear  out,  you  can 
readily  replace  them  without  weakening 
the  ladder — if  it's  a  Security. 

No  nails,  no  rods,  no  blocks  and  no  mortising  in 
Security  step-joints. 

Now  in  service  in  more  than  4,500  Coast  orchards. 
Sold  in  89  Coast  fruit  centers. 


B^A  postal  brings  you  1915  illustrated  booklet  and  the  WHYS  of  Security  Success 

J.  B.  PATTERSON 

82  Franklin  Street,  Oakland  517  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles 
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The  Label 
Helps  the  Sale 
of  Your  Fruit 


We  are  originators  and  producers  of  dis- 
tinctive and  artistic  labels.  Our  Apple  and 
Case  labels  will  make  your  fruit  more  attrac- 
tive and  help  the  sale. 

Let  us  know  your  needs  and  we  will  sub- 
mit estimate.    Write  nearest  office. 


Schmidt  Lithographing  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Los  Angeles     Fresno     Portland     Seattle     Salt  Lake 


Get  Rid  of  the  Destructive  Gophers  by  Using  an  Efficient  Trap 

E.  J.  Chulibuek  Co.,  San  Franciscii.  (ifiitleiiieii  -r  have  found  the  Ideal  lioiiher  Trap  to  be  the  best  thing 
in  the  trap  line.  I  have  used  many  different  kinds  of  traps  but  have  put  them  all  aside  for  the  Ideal.  I  con- 
sider the  trap  as  the  surest  and  safest  way  of  exterminating  the  gopher,  having  caught  104  gophers  in  the 
mouth  of  February  with  five  of  the  Ideal  Gopher  Traps. — E.  D.  G.,  Lathrop,  Cal.,  March  10, 1'Jlo. 


^ j%ir  days  a)ork ybr 

The  Chubbuck  Ideal  Gopher  Trap. 


The  only  trap  guaranteed  to  catch  small  or  the  large  pocket  gopher    Being  round  with  thin  edges  gopher 
walks  into  trap  before  detecting  anything  in  runway.   tOO  per  cent  efficient — caiches  gopher  every  time,  i-'ar 
safer  and  surer  than  poisons  orgas.  Farmers  say  it's  worth  dozen  other  makes.  Price  SOc.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  liOc;  two  traps  ?1.10;  six  for  .*.3.00.   Money  bade  if  not  satisfied. 
E.  J.  CHUBBUCK  CO.,  Dept.  C,  San  Francisco,  California 


1900  to  1909  and  the  farm  price  also 
for  the  years  1912-13.  The  next  chapter 
deals  with  conditions  in  reference  to 
the  potato  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
while  another  shows  competition  for 
Oregon  potatoes.  Another  chapter  deals 
with  possible  markets  for  Oregon  pota- 
toes. In  addition  to  this  much  inter- 
esting matter  is  contained  in  chapters 
on  "Varieties,  the  Industrial  Use  of  Po- 
tatoes, Potato  Starch,  Alcohol  from 
Potatoes,  Products  from  Dried  Pota- 
toes, Potatoes  as  a  Stock  Food,  etc. 


Fruitgro'wers  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May  are  kept  pretty  busy 
with  s])ring  cultivating  and  early  spray- 
ings. During  the  balance  of  the  sum- 
mer, while  Ihe  fruitgrower  has  plenty 
to  do  cultivating,  spraying  and  irri- 
gating, he  frequently  has  some  time  to 
spare,  and  it  seems  well  worth  while  to 
suggest  that  during  these  odd  moments 
he  should  begin  to  think  of  preparing 
for  harvesting  his  crop  this  fall.  It  is 
no  unusual  occurrence  for  the  fruit- 
grower to  drive  to  town  and  find  that 


the  dealer  is  all  out  of  picking  buckets 
or  ladders.  Every  fruitgrower  .should 
make  up  his  mind  how  many  new  pick- 
ing receptacles  he  needs  and  purchase 
them  early  in  the  season.  He  should 
estimate  his  crop  and  determine  about 
how  many  pickers  will  be  required  to 
gather  it;  repair  his  ladders  that  are 
worth  repairing  and  purchase  the  nec- 
essary number  of  new  ones  in  advance 
of  the  season,  otherwise  he  may  be  dis- 
appointed and  be  unable  to  get  what  he 
wants  and  either  have  to  go  without  or 
take  some  ladder  or  bucket  that  is  un- 
satisfactory. 


1914  Grading. — The  complaint  from 

the  dealers,  and  it  seems  well  to  in- 
clude our  own  salesmen  who  handle 
the  apple  crop,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
1914  grading  was  not  as  carefully  done 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The 
fruitgrower  has  a  reputation  to  sustain. 
He  must  sustain  that  reputation  and  put 
up  a  pack  that  meets  all  requirements 
as  to  grade  if  he  expects  the  dealer  and 
the  consumer  to  pay  the  price.  It  seems 


wise  to  caution  every  fruitgrower 
along  this  line  in  advance  of  the  har- 
vesting season,  urging  him  that  it  is  to 
his  interest  to  see  that  all  kinds  of 
fruits  are  properly  graded  and  care- 
fully packed,  beginning  with  straw- 
berries, including  cherries,  apricots, 
peaches,  plums,  prunes,  pears,  apples, 
etc. 


Diversity   in   Fruit   Growing.  —  The 

fruitgrower  today  is  becoming  more 
of  a  diversity  farmer.  There  are  many 
crops  that  can  be  grown  between  the 
trees,  particularly  in  young  orchards, 
which  will  bring  in  some  extra  money 
between  seasons  and  pay  a  good  profit. 
An  interesting  article  on  this  subject, 
entitled  "Inter-Cropping  of  Orchards," 
by  Professor  Thornber,  appears  in  this 
edition  and  should  be  read  by  every 
fruitgrower. 


Strawberry  growers  who  want  good 
picking  and  packing  done  should  look 
to  the  comforts  of  their  help,  by  seeing 
that  they  are  provided  with  good  camp- 
ing accommodations  in  the  way  of  com- 
fortable tents,  wood  and  water,  making 
harvesting  season  attractive  and  com- 
fortable. 


^THE  WAY  ■ 
TO  PREVENT 
V  DROUTH" > 


Is  to  keep  your  orchard 
thoroughly  pulverized. 
Gives  seed  a  quick  start, 
aids  cultivation  of  grow- 
ing crops,  saving  moisture  in 
dry  season,  prevent  blowing 
away  of  soil,  etc. 

THE  WADE 
CORRUGATED  PULVERIZER 

Is  scientifically  built  for  crushing 
lumps,  firming  loose  soil,  and  stirring 
the  surface  like  a  cultivator. 
Made  in  single,  double  or  triple  gang. 
Hundreds  of  tlieni  are  now  in  use 
by  orchadists  of  the  Northwest. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  Free  Book- 
let, and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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THIS  2  UNIT  piaHT  "Did  Wonders" 


Last  Summer 

Built  in  Various  Sizes 


It  is  the 

MOST  EFFICIENT 

EUAPORATOR 


It  dries  "Fancy"  Dried  Fniit  of  all  kinds  in  record  time,  which  brings  "Fancy" 
prices,  with  low  production  cost,    ^[one  "just  like  it."    Afone  "fust  as  good." 

It  makes  Apples  at  8c  dry  pound  worth  $15  per  green  ton.  mquire 

PERFECT  CONTROL  OF  TEMPERATURE,  HUMIDITY  AND  CIRCULATION.  1005  CHAMBER  OF  CONIIVIERCE,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Outlook  for  Prunes 


THE  subject  of  this  article  is  not  in 
any  sense  new,  and  in  approach- 
ing it  one  naturally  wonders  what 
new  thing  can  be  said.  Perhaps  a  look 
behind  may  give  us  some  suggestion  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Ore- 
gon prunes,  like  many  other  products 
possessing  much  merit,  have  passed 
through  their  period  of  storm  and  the 
producers  have  had  their  times  of  trial 
and  tribulation.  Their  dark  days,  how- 
ever, were  not  of  long  duration  and 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  and  ended 
between  the  years  1902  and  1904.  The 
cause  may  be  attributed  to  over-pro- 
motion in  the  sale  of  lands  and  planted 
young  orchards  at  the  very  inception 
of  the  prune-growing  idea  in  the  North- 
west, or  perhaps  to  be  more  correct, 
we  should  say  under-development  of 
the  markets  in  anticipation  of  the  com- 
ing new  product.  It  was  not  a  small 
task  to  introduce,  or  rather  to  force 
upon  the  market,  a  competitor  of  the 
California  French  prunes,  which  at 
that  time  had  just  about  reached  the 
height  of  its  popularity. 

The  Oregon  prune  was  not  wanted  by 
the  wholesale  merchants  of  this  coun- 
try and  there  was  good  business  rea- 
soning in  their  objection  to  placing  in 
their  stock  another  variety  of  prune  en- 
tirely different,  unknown,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  argument  of  doubtful  qual- 
ity. The  result  was  that  for  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  prune  orchards 
had  reached  the  stage  of  full  bearing 
that  there  was  overproduction,  meas- 
ured by  the  demand.  In  fact  there  was 
no  demand.  The  demand  had  yet  to  be 
created.  It  would  be  a  long  and  not 
uninteresting  story  to  recite  the  expe- 
riences through  which  we  passed  at 
about  that  period,  but  that  is  another 
story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sales  of 
the  product  at  less  than  cost  of  pro- 
duction forced  matters  in  two  ways: 
First,  it  forced  some  of  the  most  un- 
likely orchards  and  their  owners  out  of 
the  business,  and,  second,  the  very 
cheapness  of  the  fruit  forced  consump- 
tion. Then  we  began  to  learn  some 
things  concerning  the  necessary  appli- 


By  H.  S.  Gile,  Salem,  Oregon 

cation  of  sterilization  processes  to  the 
fruit  in  order  to  properly  fit  it  for 
keeping.  Also  by  that  method  we  soon 
found  that  the  fruit  was  improved  in 
quality  so  that  there  was  much  less 
danger  of  the  careless  cook  serving  the 
fruit  improperly  prepared. 

Orchardists  have  also  learned  that 
there  were  certain  sections,  certain  ele- 
vations, certain  soils,  certain  slopes, 
where  the  fruit  produces  most  regu- 
larly and  ripens  the  best  quality  of 
prunes  for  evaporation,  while  other 
districts  can  produce  the  same  fruit 
better  for  fresh  shipment.  All  of  these 
experiences  may  be  had  by  the  amateur 
who  may  wish  to  become  a  grower  of 
prunes.  He  can  start  assured  that  he 
will  avoid  some  of  the  rocks  which 
have  caused  wrecks  in  the  past.  Not 
only  had  the  home  markets  to  be  culti- 
vated, but  it  soou  became  apparent  tliat 
if  any  large  success  was  to  be  gained 
we  must  get  into  the  large  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  there  again  those  of  us  who 
may  be  said  to  have  pioneered  the  mar- 
keting of  the  Northwest  prune  industry 
had  a  still  harder  struggle,  coming  as 
we  did  in  direct  contact  and  opposition 
with  the  (then  called)  Turkish  prune 
and  the  French  prune  and  carrying  the 
battle  very  close  to  the  base  of  their 
supplies.  A  foothold  was  gained  first 
in  England  and  from  that  it  has  spread 


until  practically  all  of  the  European 
countries,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
have  received  our  fruit,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  war,  Italy,  France  and 
Switzerland  would  this  year  have 
taken  considerable  shipments  of  Ore- 
gon prunes.  Small  shipments  only  have 
gone  to  these  countries  heretofore.  I 
am  referring  now  entirely  to  the  so- 
called  Italian  prune. 

During  the  last  several  seasons  the 
demand  may  be  said  to  have  exceeded 
the  supply  and  it  should  be  said  frankly 
that  horticulturists  should  not  base 
their  calculations  upon  these  extreme 
values  in  forming  their  personal  esti- 
mate of  the  outlook  for  prunes.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should.  The  truth  concerning  the  net 
results  of  the  prune  product  in  Ore- 
gon, based  upon  a  fair  average  of  sev- 
eral seasons,  makes  the  story  quite 
good  enough. 

Just  a  word  here  concerning  Oregon 
French  prunes.  They  seem  to  be  strong 
growers  and  certain  producers  in  any 
place  where  the  other  variety  of  prune 
does  well,  but  there  are  sections  in 
Oregon  where  the  French  prune  seems 
to  be  especially  at  home  and  the  quality 
produced  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
French  prune  grown  in  any  country  in 
the  wide  world.  Having  recently  spent 
several  months  in  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
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Tents,  Awnings,  Covers 

Canvas  Goods  of  All  Descriptions 


Hammocks,  Camp  Furniture,  Etc. 

Telephone:   Main  1550 
16  North  Front  St.,  corner  Burnside,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Special  tents  to  order  for  housing  fruitgrowers'  extra  help  during  strawberry  and 
apple  picking  seasons.  Extra  large  tents  to  order  for  apple  growers,  suitable  for  stor- 
ing apples  as  they  come  from  the  orchard:  also,  suitable  for  grading  machines  and 
apple  packers.    Weather-proof  canvas  wagon  covers  a  specialty. 
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Buy  "Corona  Dry" 

One  pound  of  "Corona  Dry"  will  do  the  work  of  three  pounds 
of  Paste  Arsenate  and  do  it  better 

Imitated  but  not  duplicated 

But  economy  is  not  everything-.  Efficiency  is  more  important.  What  would  it 
mean  to  you  to  have  a  spray  mixture  of  standard  strength  and  be  absolutely  sure 
that  all  of  one  spraying  or  of  many  sprayings  was  absolutely  the  same  strength?  Evaporation, difficulty  of  perfect 
mixing,  make  this  impossible  with  a  paste  arsenate.  You  can  have  a  standard  efficiency  if  you  use  Corona  Dry. 


Trade  Mark 


Largest  and  most  progressive  grow^ 
ers  have  rendered  the  verdict 

A  large  practical  usage  in  every  section  of  the 
country  has  proved  that  "Corona  Dry"  is  un- 
equalled in  efficiency  or  as  "easy  mixing."  It 
does  not  freeze,  dry  out  or  cake;  always  retains 
its  original  strength.  A  perfect  mixture,  a  perfect 
standard  of  unvarying  strength  is  assured  with 


Arsenate  of  Lead 

FatentedJune  30,  1913 

The  "Standard"  for  Convenience,  Economy,  Efficiency 

Quickly  and  easily  mixed.  No  working  up — no  straining  needed — no  sediment.  No  lumps.  No  waste.  Never  clogs  spray  nozzle. 
Highest  per  cent,  of  actual  killing  power.  Absolutely  safe, will  not  burn.  Sold  in  net  weight  packages:  200  lbs., 100  lbs., 50  lbs., 
25  lbs.,  5  lbs.,  1  lb.  No  sJirinkage,  seepage,  evaporation.  Every  package  contains  actual  net  weight  of  "Corono  Dry" paid  for. 
Remember,"Corona  Dry"  means  no  guesswork,  but  a  standardized  spray  in  which  the  mixture  is  always  the  same  strength  and  efficiency 

Write  for  Booklet.    Ask  for  Corona  "Tree  Insurance"  Policy.  Address 

CORONA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and  Sulphur,  "Bordeaux  Mixture,  Paris  Green,  Etc. 


Distributing  Agents 


I  Boston,  Mass.— Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corporation 
I  Philadelpliia,  Pa.— Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co. 


Memphis,  Tenn. — Hessig-ElIis  Drug  Co. 
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Portland  Seed  Co..  Portland,  Oregon 


Catalogues  and 
prices  on  request 


ducing  district  in  France  in  the  study 
of  prune  production,  I  feel  competent 
to  speak  upon  this  matter.  The  grower 
should  aim  to  produce  good-sized  fruit, 
first  by  proper  selection  of  stock  and 
later  by  proper  methods  of  pruning. 
Such  an  orchard,  especially  if  carried 
in  connection  with  an  orchard  of  Ore- 
gon prunes,  will  prove  profitable  and 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  It  is  dis- 
tinctive in  quality  from  any  other 
French  prune  and  decidedly  superior. 

In  turning  now  to  the  future,  there  is 
visible  no  cloud  of  any  serious  conse- 
quence except  that  caused  by  the  war, 
both  in  its  present  effect  and  its  pos- 
sible after  effect,  both  of  which  are 
worthy  of  serious  thought.  While  it  is 
true  that  our  own  country  has  enor- 
mous consuming  power,  it  is  also  true 
that  we  must  have  the  help  of  the  for- 
eign consumers  to  absorb  the  present 
enormous  curcd-fruit  supply  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Without  them  wc  shall 
constantly  have  the  menace  of  un- 
steady prices,  too  low  perhaps  at  times 
for  profit  to  the  producer.  We  all  know 


Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Go. 

HIGH  GRADE  KR[1IT  BOXES 

APPLE,  PEAR  AND  PEACH  BOXES 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crates 
GOOD  SER  VI  C  E— Write  us 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 


what  happened  to  our  markets  this  sea- 
son during  September  and  October 
when  the  war  automatically  annulled 
gr;>at  numbers  of  foreign  dried-fruit 
contracts,  though  England  at  least  is 
again  taking  a  limited  quantity  of  our 
fruits.  The  most  serious  question  is, 
however,  relative  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  after  the  war  is  over. 
This  is  an  unknown  condition  upon 
which  we  can  only  venture  a  guess. 
With  cheaper  transportation  under 
normal  conditions  abroad  we  have 
every  reason  to  anticipate  greatly  in- 
creased demand,  and  were  it  not  except 
for  this  one  very  serious  condition 
there  could  be  nothing  in  the  market 
situation  which  would  not  easily  justify 
the  demand  for  doubling  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  present  prune  acreage  of 
(ho  Willamette  Valley  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts where  the  best  evaporated  prod- 
uct is  now  being  made. 

This  writer  more  than  six  years  ago 
advised  increased  prune  planting  in 
more  than  one  public  address  and  at 
the  same  time  advised  against  the 
planting  of  apples  in  districts  where 
prunes  could  be  successfully  produced. 
Some  may  feel  that  apples,  having 
reached  a  very  low  level  of  value  on 
account  of,  shall  we  say,  overproduc- 
tion or  under-development  of  markets, 
will  reduce  the  demand  for  prunes  and 


consequently  additional  planting  will 
be  a  mistake.  I  hardly  think  so.  Ex- 
cept for  the  limited  effort  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  Prune  Association,  a 
small  co-operative  organization  in 
Salem,  nothing  has  been  done  yet  to 
advertise  the  excellent  food  value  of 
Oregon  prunes  to  our  own  people  in 
the  United  States.  A  very  small  per- 
centage only  of  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States  carry  Ore- 
gon prunes  as  a  regular  item  of  stock, 
and  I  seriously  doubt  if  10  per  cent  of 
the  retail  merchants  in  the  United 
States  have  ever  sold  them.  One  rea- 
son for  this  situation  is  that  we  have  in 
the  Northwest  no  other  considerable 
amount  of  any  other  variety  of  cured 
fruit  which  we  can  include  with  our 
prunes  to  make  up  carloads  and  not 
many  wholesale  merchants, — only  the 
very  largest  of  them, — can  afford  to 
purchase  Oregon  prunes  exclusively  in 
carloads  of  40,000  pounds.  When  it  was 
possible  to  ship  20,000  or  24,000  pounds 
as  a  minimum  it  was  not  so  bad.  Fruit- 
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men  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially  in 
the  Northwest,  must  strenuously  resist 
in  the  future  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  transportation  companies  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  to  any  figure  above 
40,000  pounds. 

The  discrimination  of  transportation 
companies  against  dried  fruits  in  the 
rate  charged,  as  compared  with  canned 
salmon  and  some  other  Coast  products, 
has  already  cost  them  the  bulk  of  this 
traffic,  which  is  now  being  forced  to 
find  its  way  east  by  water.  Growers 
should  prepare  to  make  some  large 
general  effort  to  advertise  their  prod- 
uct. This  was  seriously  considered  in 
1903  by  many  of  the  growers  in  Ore- 
gon under  the  direction  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  Prune  Association,  but 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  at  that 
time  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds.  You  have  noticed  to- 
day the  national  publicity  which  is 
being  given  through  the  magazines  to 
raisins,  oranges,  grapefruit,  etc.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  national  adver- 
tising where  there  is  national  distribu- 
tion is  today  being  handled  in  a  scien- 
tific business  manner,  and  that  it  pays 
tremendously  goes  without  saying.  Can 
we  improve  the  quality  of  our  product? 
Most  emphatically  we  can.  In  fact  we 
must  do  it,  and  there  are  many  methods 
of  preparation  and  packing  the  fruit 
for  market  as  yet  untried  by  the  Ore- 
gon packers. 

Great  progress  has  been  made,  espe- 
cially in  improving  packing  methods, 
but  I  must  speak  plainly  here  concern- 
ing the  greatest  evil  which  the  industry 
has  to  contend  against  today.  It  has 
been  with  us  from  the  very  beginning. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  industry 
there  may  have  been  some  excuse  be- 
cause people  did  not  then  know  any 
better.  They  had  to  learn  how  to  prop- 
erly cure  their  fruit.  It  must  in  fair- 
ness be  said  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  prune  growers  in  the  Northwest  do 
today  exercise  their  very  best  knowl- 
edge and  to  place  upon  the  market  a 
well  cured,  clean,  good,  wholesome 
product,  but  there  is  another  class  who 
not  only  will  not  learn  but  evidently 
do  not  want  to  know.  In  fact  they  are 
too  dishonest  to  turn  out  an  honest 
product.  These  men  care  nothing  for 
the  future  of  the  industry  or  for  the 
troubles  of  the  various  men  through 
whose  hands  their  product  must  pass 
before  it  is  finally  consumed  or 
dumped,  mouldy  and  rotten,  into  some 
retail  merchant's  waste  barrel.  It 
affects  them  not  at  all  to  tell  them  that 
their  fruit  will  not  keep,  that  it  will 
make  enemies  forever  of  perhaps  a 
great  many  merchants  who  will  inno- 
cently get  hold  of  this  trash,  to  say 
nothing  of  thousands  of  consumers  who 
will  eventually  get  the  half  fermented, 
mushy  stuff  upon  their  tables  and  for- 
ever swear  off  from  eating  Oregon 
prunes. 

If  this  condition  continues,  what 
avails  it  to  spend  money  to  advertise 
our  product  when  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  goods  go  upon  the  market  annu- 
ally in  this  shape?  You  say,  "Don't 
buy  it";  we  don't  and  reliable  packers 
don't,  but  there  is  in  the  packing  busi- 
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trouble  and  losses  that  come  when  sudden  ill 
nesses  develop  or  long- trips  are  taken  to  town 
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The  man  with  the  grood  telephone  in  the 
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entire  world.  In  a  minute  he  knows  the  mar- 
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can  call  the  whole  community.  If  he  has  an 
orchard  and  the  fruit  ripens  quickly,  he  can 
Ecour  the  country  for  help  in  harvesting:. 
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thing  to  him  and  that  old  dread  of  country 
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They  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  tele- 
phone factory  in  the  world  and  have  to  undergo  the 
most  rigid  inspection  for  quality  ever  devised.  37 
distinct  tests  given  every  instrument  before  it  is 
O.  K.'d  for  shipment. 

You  may  find  that  Kellogg-  instruments  cost  slight- 
ly more  than  ordinary  ones.  But  a  huge  trade  has 
been  built  on  them  all  over  the  world  because  they 
do  away  with  repair  bills  and  because  afteryears  of 
service  the  voice  is  transmitted  as  clearly  and  plainly 
as  when  they  are  new.  Just  the  othtr  day  a  customer  wrote 
us  that  he  had  a  Kellogg  phonu  in  service  fiftesn  years. 

The  instrument  shown  here  Kellogtr  Favorite.  Less  wall 
space,  stron(?er  ring,  reliable  lightning  standard,  unbreakable 
receiver  and  mouthpiece,  secret  service  push  button  to  rinu 
"Central"  without  calling  neighbors. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  put  yon  on  cor 
telephone  bulletin  list.  Let  our  expert  department  help  you 
in  your  telephone  troubles.  Get  free  the  kird  of  isiomiation 
that  will  save  you  money.    Write  for  Bulletin  21fc 
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CULTIWOR 


One  man  with  a  Barker  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator  does 
more  and  better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.    Beats  any  other 
Implement  made  for  weeding  and  cultivating  vegetables  and  similar 
plants.   Fine  for  strawberry  culture,  too. 

The  Barker  kills  weeds  and  makes  a  perfect  soi  mulch,  in  ONE  OPER- 
ATION, by  the  combined  working  of  its  reel  knives  and  stationary  blade. 
Forces  plant  growth,  insuring  size  and  quality.  Has  SHOVELS  FOR 
DEEPER  GULTI''ATION— adjustment  simple.  Runs  light.  \i'orks  right 
up  to  the  plants  without  injury.  Leaf  guards  for  larger  plants.  Three  sizes  • 
Costs  little.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  folder  and 
Special  Factory-to-User  offer. 

THE  BARKER  MFG.CO.,BOX  ii2,david  city.nebraska 


To  California  Expositions 

"North  Bank"  Rail  and  26  Hours'  Ocean  Sail 

Steamer  train  leaves  Portland  9:00  A.  M. 
Arrives  Plavel  12:30  Noon.  Lunch  on  ship. 
S.S.  arrives  San  Francisco  3:30  P.  M.  next  day. 
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Fastest  ship  on  the  Pacific, 
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Same  Time  and  Rates  as  All  Rail 
Fares  Include  Meals  and  Berths 

Between  Portland  and  San  Francisco 

All  agents  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific  Rys, 
Burlington  Route  and 
THE  NORTH  BANK  ROAD 

A,  B.  JACKSON,  G.  A..  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane 
R,  H.  CROZIER,  A,  G,  P.  A..  Portland,  Ore, 
SAN  FRANCISCO-665  Market  St,    C,  E,  STONE,  Traffic  Manager 
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The  Name  Behind  the  Goods 


I      Baling  Presses  | 

=   Different  from  the  Others  = 

S        CASE  vSteel  Belt  Power  Baling:  Press-  S 

—  es  are  built  in  two  sizes — 14xl8inches  S 

—  and  17  X  22  inches,  capacity  of  3/2  to  5  Z 

—  and  4  to  6  tons  per  hour.    Require  only  S 

—  6  to  10  Bral;e  horsepower  to  operate.  ~ 

—  Just  to  illustrate  how  they  are  built,  S 

—  remember  this— the  boxes  of  all  gears  S 

—  are  carried  on  a  single  casting.     No  S 

—  chance  then  for  gears  to  get  out  otline.  S 

—  Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  S 
^  details  of  their  construction?  They  are  S 
S     built  like  all  CASE  machinery,  to  do  the  S 

—  best  work  in  the  shortest  time  at  the  S 

—  least  cost — and  ihey  do  it.  S 

—  The  safest  hay  baler  to  operate.  Ton  can't  ~ 
^     choke  it.    E\ery  bale  compact  and  smooth.  — 

—  Oi>erates  with  2  less  men  when  CASE  Hay  S 

—  Fork  is  attached.  ^ 

E        CASE  Sweep  Power  Baler  = 

—  Jnst  right  forhomeuse.  3  men  njid  2hor8©9 
will  ba  le  from  lHto2''^  tons  per  hour. 
Automatic  feed.  Bales  &)%  faster  than 
any  hand-fedmachine.  Strongly  built. 
72-inch  tying  chambpr.  walls  cannot 
bulge.    Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

\i.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 
Dept.  827,  Eacine,  Wis. 

niliiillliHiillliillllllllllllllilllillllllllllli? 


Build  a  Better 
Home  for  Less— 

Do  away  with  all  middlemen's  profits— I  have 
cut  the  profit  of  architect,  contractor  and  retail 
lumber  dealer  by  my 

New  System  of 
Ready  Cut  Houses 

The  houses  that  come  to  you  out  to  fit,  every- 
thing complete  -  ready  to  put  together,  with  full 
instructions- an  intelligent  boy  can  build  one. 

Write/or  mij  FREE  BOOK  No.  IS. 

,.  BRYSON  MOORE 

1020  Northwtstern  Banl(  BIdg.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


This  4-KoomSHouse  Cost  $394.24 


Have  a  Conkey  Corner 


in  your  poultry  house.  Conkey's  Remedies  and 
Tonics  a.re  g:ood.  and  if  you  have  them  on  hand, 
you  can  lausjh  at  disease  Send  4c.  in  stamps  lor 
•  Conkey's  Poultry  Doctor."  JHEG.E.CONKEY  CO. 
Ill  Conkey  Bldfr.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


— Porto-PANAMA  Hats-n 

COOL  as  a  drop  of  dew 

Httiul-wovcn,  soil,  durable,  conifHrl able.  (Jood  as  llie 
South  American  Panama  but  cooler,  lighter,  more 
dressy  Direct  from  maker  to  you  $1,50  postpaid. 
State  size  and  send  money  order.  Money  refunded  if 
you  are  not  perfcclly  satisfied.  Very'  stylish  for  ladles 
tins  year.  ^^p^^  ^ 

P.  0.  Box  148— E50.  San  German,  Porto  Rico. 

Reference:    Bank  do  Eeoiionuas,  San  German, 


ness,  and  perhaps  there  always  will  be, 
a  certain  clement  so  hungry  to  do  busi- 
ness that  they  too  have  lost  sight  of  all 
the  higher  principles  of  business  and 
these  unfit  prunes  are  always  bought  by 
them.  Of  course  the  inevitable  end  of 
that  packer  is  failure  sooner  or  later, 
but  by  a  run  of  fortunate  market  condi- 
tions he  may  last  through  several  sea- 
sons and  during  that  period  can  do  the 
industry  untold  injury.  I  could  point 
you  to  any  number  of  wholesale  deal- 
ers and  to  the  trade  in  more  than  one 
entire  city  where  they  have  quit  buy- 
ing Oregon  prunes  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  above  stated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
and  that  there  is  no  other  alternative 
except  to  compel  this  small  minority  to 
become  honest.  We  must  have  some 
sort  of  legislation  which  will  fix  a  fair, 
reasonable  standard  for  Oregon  cured 
fruit,  to  which  both  grower  and  packer 
shall  be  compelled  to  measure  up,  and 
with  this  law  there  must  be  provided 
the  necessary  machinery  to  make  it  de- 
cidedly effective.  Give  us  this  and  I 
believe  the  outlook  for  prune  growing 
in  the  Northwest  is  decidedly  bright. 
Without  it  the  majority  cannot  build  up 
the  trade  fast  enough  to  overcome  the 
counter  effects  of  the  careless,  dishon- 
est operator.  The  outlook  for  the  Ore- 
gon prune  as  a  steady,  profitable  horti- 
cultural industry  is  decidedly  bright 
except  for  the  two  exceptions  noted 
above,  both  of  which  will  eventually  be 
eliminated. 


Notice 

The  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men will  hold  their  annual  convention 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  June  23,  24  and  25. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  John  Hall,  secretary,  Roch- 
ester, New  York.  The  conventions  of 
this  association  are  very  instructive  and 
valuable  to  the  fruit  grov  e'  .s  as  well  .is 
the  nurserymen  and  all  those  who  can 
find  it  convenient  to  attend  this  meeting 
should  do  so. 


Fruit  Distributors  Elect 

Wenatchee,  April  20.— The  Sub-Cen- 
trals of  the  Wenatchee-North  Central 
Washington  Fruit  Distributors  held 
their  annual  meetings.  The  Cashmere 
Fruit  Distributors  elected  the  following 
trustees:  C.  G.  Carey,  H.  E.  Tibbetts, 
J.  M.  Francisco,  Earl  Babcock,  0.  M. 
Torrence.  The  Entiat  Fruit  Distributors 
elected:  L.  Anvil,  S.  J.  Santmeyer,  T.  I. 
Jones,  J.  W,  Bonar,  L.  C.  Sage.  Monitor 
elected:  A,  J.  Baker,  C.  C.  Moore,  C.  W. 
Moore,  Walter  Richardson,  H.  J,  Mohler. 


The  Oregon  Countrymen,  published 
by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  attractive  magazines  issued  by  any 
of  the  agricultural  colleges.  The  cover 
page  for  February  contains  a  very  at- 
tractive cut  of  the  Oregon  State  build- 
ing. 


The  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion of  America  held  its  eleventh  an- 
nual meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  Februarv 
15-19. 


Increase  Your 
Strawberry  Crop 
Next  Year 

It  can  be  done  by  using 

"Beaver  Brand 
Animal 
Fertilizer" 

Every  strawberry  raiser  who  has 
ever  used  this  quality  brand  of  fer- 
tilizer will  attest  that  splendid  re' 
suits  have  been  obtained  at  an 
exceedingly  low  cost. 

In  other  words  — it  pays  to  use 
Beaver  Brand  Animal  Fertilizer  for 
the  increased  crops  will  many  times 
offset  the  original  cost  of  the  fer- 
tilizer. 


The  period  of  theory  has  passed 
and  the  results  from  our  fertilizer 
are  a  fact. 

Beaver  Brand  Animal  Fertilizer 
is  strictly  animal  in  origin — contain- 
ing the  proper  proportions  of  the 
elements  needed  in  the  development 
of  plant  life. 

Fertilize  your  acres  ^OIV  for 
next  year's  crop. 

Write  to-day  for  information  about 
the  pioneer  fertilizer  of  the  North- 
west that  will  be  of  value  to  you. 
Ask  for  Booklet  F37  and  tell  us  how 
many  acres  you  have  in  strawberries. 


UNION  MEAT  COMPANY 

North  Portland,  Oregon 
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Pull  STUMPS  Like 
This,  Quicli  and  Easy 


Pull  out  the  biggest  stump  in 
("ve  ^ninutes  or  less.    Pull  out  an  acre 
or  more  of  stumps  a  day.    Stop  pay- 
ing taxes  on  loafer  land.    Clear  out 
the  stumps  and  raise  money  crops.   Let  me 
show  von  how  to  make$12S0.00  on  40  acres 
the  III  -t  \    ir  after  stumps  are  out--and 
7  iO.OO  every  3'ear  after.  Write 
me.     A  postal  will  do.  The 


HERCULES 


All  Steely  Triple  Power 

STUMP  PULLER 


has  the  pulling  power  of  a  locomotive.    It  is  the  only 
all  steel — triple  power  puller  made.    No  stump  can  re- 
sist it.    Has  many  features  —self  or  stump  anchoring,  dou- 
ble safety   ratchets,   low   down  construction — all  parts 
turned  and  polished  for  light  draft. 
Send  in  your  name  now  for  best  book  published  about 
stump  pulling.   Shows  many  fine  photos  and  letters  sent  in  by 
Hercules  owners.    My  special  price  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Address.  B.  A.  Fuller,  President. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO..    369  •23rd  St..    Centerville.  Iowa 


Get  My 
Low  Price  and  30  Day 
Free  Trial  Offer  Now! 

My  special  price  will  please 
you.  Hurry  up  to  make  sure 
of  this  price  proposition.  Only 
a  few  Hercules  pullers  left  at 
this  figure.  30  days  trial— 3 
year  guarantee.  Any  broken 
casting  replaced,  within  3 
years — whether  the  breakage 
was  your  fault  or  fault  of 
machine.  Write  me  NOW 
on  a  postal. 


Inter-Cropping  Orchards 


By  W.  S.  Thornber,  Consulting  Orchardist,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


THE  orchard  industry  of  the  North- 
west, like  all  other  industries  of  its 
kind,  is  passing  through  a  series  of 
periods  all  of  which  will  eventually 
contribute  to  the  permanent  good  of 
the  fruitman.  Those  best  posted  upon 
the  subject  and  most  vitally  interested 


F.  A.  BISHOP,  Secretary 

HOOD  RIVER  ABSTRACT  COMPANV 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


Wanted 


SALESMEN^ 
SALESWOMEN 


Our  representatives  are  earning  S50  to  $1.50  per 
week.  Write  quick  for  sample  and  territory.  It's 
selling  like  wild-tire.  Everybody's  a  Customer 

HYTEE'S  FACTORIES 
199  Majestic  Building        INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

HOME  GANNERS 

U.  S.  Government  Schools,  Girls' 
Clubs,  Collaborators  and  Farmers 
everywhere.  For  Catalog  and  Special 
Ofifer,  write 

ROYAL  HOME  CANNER  CO.,  DEPT.  P.,  ALBION,  ILLINOIS 


YOU  CAN  EARN  CRQ  QQ  PER, DAY 

A    '  with  th« 

-"I"'  mil  ■  ifiatrUtt  Improved  Standard 
Well  Drilllna  Machine. 
DnO*  ihioiuk  uijr  fonaalioB. 
Fire  yean  ■Lead  of  aay  other. 
Hai  lecocd  of  diillnLB  130  (ee< 
and  dririna  canii  ia  9  houn, 
Aoomei  lecoid  wbeta  70  feet  wat  drilled  en  2  H  lal.  dbtillatc 
■l9e  pcTaaL  One  man  can  operate.  ElectiicaBy  equipped  (oi 
nBningniafali.  Fiihinajob.  Engine  ignitiea.  C^talocaeWg. 
REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Manfrt..  Portland,  Ore. 


have  watched  with  interest  "The  One 
Spray  for  Codling  Moth,"  "The  Lime- 
Sulphur  for  Scale,"  "The  Open-Vase 
System  of  Pruning,"  "The  Absolutely 
Clean  Cultivation  Advocate,"  "The 
Grass-Mulch  Orchardist,"  and  now 
comes  the  "Orchard  Inter-Cropper"  as 
the  fulfillment  of  the  law  for  all  evils. 
Each  of  thesp  phases  has  had  its  part 
ir.  the  great  intiustry  and  each  ha.-  left 
a  mark  for  good;  however  not  one  of 
them  has  been  able  to  succeed  under 
all  conditions.  Nor  must  we  expect  the 
last,  if  not  the  greatest,  to  do  all  that 
is  expected  of  it.  High-priced  land,  ex- 
pensive water  rights,  costly  orchard 
tillage  and  the  long  wait  between  the 
planting  of  an  orchard  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  returns,  coupled  with  the  low 
prices  received  for  fi'uit  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  have  materially  fos- 
tered the  seeking  of  returns  from  the 
orchard  land  of  the  Northwest  during 
the  development  period  of  the  orchard 
and  also  during  seasons  of  low  prices 
or  small  crops. 

As  I  see  orchard  inter-cropping,  I  see 
a  solution  for  one  of  the  most  serious 
phases  of  the  industry,  and  that  is  a 
method  whereby  the  cost  of  production 
and  orchard  management  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  in  any  of  our 
best  orchard  districts  that,  after  the 
land  and  water  right  have  been  pur- 
chased, the  orchard  itself  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  all  operating  expenses, 
taxes  and  annual  water  dues  by  some 
means  of  inter-croppage,  and  in  the 
case  of  small  areas  like  ten-acre  tracts 
almost  if  not  completely  support  the 


orchardist  and  his  family  during  the 
development  period.  In  the  case  of  the 
bearing  orchard,  inter-crops  should  be 
made  to  so  reduce  the  operating  ex- 
penses that  the  fruit  sold  as  extra  fancy 
grade  should  always  mean  net  profit, 
and  never  have  to  be  used  to  pay  neces- 
sary expenses.  Management  of  this 
kind  will  make  successful  orcharding. 
Various  avenues  have  been  Sviught  for 


BUY  AND  TRY 

White 
River 
Flour 

MAKES 

Whiter,  Lighter 
Bread 
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"PERFECT"  Cement  Coated  Nails 

ODE  PEODUCTS  AEE  OF  SUPEEIOE  QUALITY 
AND  GUAEANTEED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 
PRICE  and  QUALITY  always  right. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 

"The  Cement  Coated  Nail  People" 

Monadnock  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
PACIFIC  COAST  SALES  MANAGERS 


No  Matter  What  Cro])  You  Grow,  Your  Soil  Must  be  Right  Always 

The  universal  soil  need  is  Phospliorous. 
The  most  economical  and  logical  source  of  Phosphorous  is 


Finely  Ground 


SHIELD  BRAND 


High  Grade 


Phosphate  Rock 

The  Phosphate  of  Lime 

EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  ARE  INSEPARABLE  EVERYWHERE 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

405  Marsh -Strong  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 


HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

PInone  5634  Route  No.  3,  Box  227  HOOD  RIVER.  OREGON 

Plantation  four  miles  southwest  of  station,  Belmont  Road 
We  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  trees,  apple  trees  that  have  a  heritage,  a  quality  that  should  be  considered  by  everyone 
who  plants  a  tree.  Our  trees  are  grown  in  clean  hillside  virgin  red  shot  soil  with  clay  subsoil,  producing  the  most  vigorous 
root  system.  Our  buds  are  selected  from  the  best  bearing  healthy  Hood  River  trees  that  make  the  Hood  River  apple 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Our  trees  will  give  you  satisfactory  results  in  vigor,  fruit  and  quality.  Ask  for  catalog. 
We  guarantee  our  products.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and  walnuts,  A  complete  line  of  the  best  varieties 
of  all  kinds  of  fniits, 

H.  S.  BUTTERFIELD,  President  W,  J,  ENSCHEDE,  IVIanager 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  1S59  Oldest  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Surplus   1,000,000.00 


Officers: 


W.  M.  Ladd,  President  ' 

Edward  Cookingham,  Vice  President 

W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier 


R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 
J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 
Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 


INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.    Travelers'  checks  for 
sale,  and  drafts  issued  available  in  all  countries  of  Europe. 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Vice  President 
C.  H.  VAUGHAN,  Cashier 


Established  1900 


Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Capital  $100,000.00 

4%  Interest  Paid  in  our  Savings  Department 
WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  GOOD  FARM  LOANS 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 

THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


profitable  returns;  some  men  have 
found  profit  in  doing  one  thing  while 
others  have  found  it  in  doing  another. 
Yet  as  a  w^hole,  in  the  long  run,  the 
most  profitable  returns  have  come  from 
a  combination  of  practices,  utilizing  to 
the  best  advantage  the  unused  space 
among  the  trees  and  the  leisure  mo- 
ments of  the  orchardist.  This  has  kept 
him  busy,  which  is  a  good  thing  to 
prevent  discouragement,  and  at  the 
same  time  protected  the  orchard  from 
neglect. 

The  best  combination  has  not  so 
much  depended  upon  soil,  climate  or 
water,  but  rather  upon  the  man,  and 
particularly  upon  brain  activity.  The 
marketing  of  inter-crops  in  crude  form 
has  in  most  cases  proven  unsatisfac- 
tory. This  is  typically  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  could  grow 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  carrots 
in  a  five-acre  orchard  but  was  able  to 
market  only  one  ton  at  eight  dollars 
per  ton  in  his  locality,  and  later  found 
a  splendid  market  for  nice,  fat  hogs  he 
produced  by  feeding  carrots  with  an 
additional  small  amount  of  shorts. 
Combinations  of  live  stock  with  alfalfa, 
clover,  vetch,  wheat  hay,  root  crops 
and  corn  have  generally  given  very 
good  results.  In  most  cases  the  results 
have  come  in  a  twofold  nature;  first,  by 
improving  the  soil  by  the  addition  of 
manure  and,  second,  through  financial 
returns.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  many  growers  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  soil  must  be  constantly 
improved  before  they  can  measure  the 
value  of  their  success. 

The  practice  of  inter-cropping,  like 
all  good  things,  borders  on  the  danger 
line  of  injury  to  the  permanent  orchard 
unless  definite  precautions  are  intelli- 
gently and  honestly  observed.  The 
greatest  injury  in  most  cases  comes  al- 
most exclusively  from  lack  of  sufficient 
moisture  for  the  trees.  This  is  em- 
phatically true  with  certain  forage  and 
grain  crops,  but  rarely  true  with  culti- 
vated crops.  Ordinarily  the  soil  mois- 
ture and  cultivation  that  will  produce 
a  good  crop  of  medium-height  field 
corn  will  produce  good  apple  trees.  In 
some  sections  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  moisture  factor  late  in  the  summer 
when  the  trees  become  old  enough  to 
bear,  as  the  corn  tends  to  leave  the  soil 
rather  dry  for  the  best  development  of 
fruit  buds.  Another  factor  in  inter- 
cropping orchards  is  the  certainty  of 
market  for  the  products.  Lhiless  an 
orchardist  is  favorably  located,  he 
should  not  attempt  perishable  berries 
and  soft  vegetables.  In  fact  no  crop 
shoulil  be  attempted  without  first  con- 
sidering the  possibilities  of  the  markets 
for  the  same.  It  is  generally  a  very 
poor  policy  for  an  orchardist  to  attempt 
to  disjjosc  of  his  product  by  peddling 
from  door  to  door,  as  his  time  is  usually 
more  valuable  to  him  at  home  in  the 
orchard  than  on  the  street. 

For  convenience  of  study  I  desire  to 
classify  crops  suitable  for  inter-crop- 
ping work  into  several  groups:  Crops 
that  may  be  grown  with  profit  in  the 
young  orchard.  A.  Perennial  crops: 
1,  alfalfa  in  strips  for  seed  or  forage. 
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2,  red  clover  in  strips  for  seed  or  for- 
age. 3,  white  clover  in  strips  for 
seed.  4,  asparagus.  5,  rhubarb.  6, 
nursery  stock.  7,  small  fruits,  straw- 
berry, loganberry-dewberry,  raspberry 
and  blackberry,  currants  and  gooseber- 
ries, grapes.  B.  Annual  crops:  1, 
vegetables,  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  can- 
taloupes and  watermelons,  cabbage  and 
cauliflower,  onions  and  celery,  pump- 
kins and  squash,  sugar  beets  and  man- 
gels, carrots  and  sweet  corn,  garden 
peas  and  beans  for  seed,  lettuce  and 
spinach,  vegetable  seed  crops.  2,  field 
crops,  corn  and  fetereta,  wheat  hay, 
oat  hay,  pea  and  oat  hay,  barley,  oats 
and  peas  for  feed  for  hogs,  field  peas 
for  seed.  Crops  that  may  be  grown 
with  profit  in  the  bearing  orchard:  1, 
alfalfa  for  hay  or  hog  pasture.  2, 
clover  for  hay  or  hog  pasture.  3,  rape 
for  hog  pasture.  4,  vetch  for  hog  pas- 
ture or  seed.  The  long  list  of  adaptable 
inter-crops  makes  it  possible  for  the 
orchardist  to  choose  very  much  to  his 
liking  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a 
profitable  crop.  The  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised  in  getting  one  suitable  to 
the  climate,  markets,  needs  of  the  soil 
and  adaptability  of  the  orchardist.  It 
is  not  a  wise  policy  to  grow  a  great 
many  kinds  of  inter-crops  nor  to  con- 
fine yourself  to  a  single  crop. 

Inter-Crop  Combinations 

If  the  orchardist  can  care  for  a  few 
hogs  or  dairy  cows  then  alfalfa  or 
clover,  with  roots  or  mangels  and  corn, 
will  make  an  extra  fine  combination. 
Where  small  fruits  are  used  it  is  far 
better  to  have  a  succession  of  berries 
to  harvest  than  a  lot  of  one  kind  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  Loganberries 
and  dewberries,  in  conjunction  with 
red  raspberries  and  strawberries,  make 
an  excellent  small-fruit  combination. 
Small  fruits  and  root  crops  do  not  work 
well  together  where  the  root  crop  needs 
must  be  hand  thinned.  Where  large 
orchard  areas  must  be  handled  and 
Canadian  peas,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa  and 
corn  can  be  grown  they  make  an  excel- 
lent farm  combination.  The  land  for 
wheat  can  be  prepared  in  the  fall  and 
the  wheat  sown.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  peas  and  oats  and  peas  for  seed  can 
be  sown.  The  alfalfa  must  then  be 
disked  and  the  corn  land  prepared  and 
planted.  After  the  corn  is  planted,  the 
wheat,  pea  or  oat  land  and  pea  land,  in 
addition  to  the  corn  land,  will  require 
frequent  harrowings  until  time  to  culti- 
vate corn.  After  corn  cultivation,  un- 
der normal  conditions  the  harvest  of 
the  wheat  hay,  pea  and  oat  hay  and 
peas  for  seed  will  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, thus  making  it  possible  with  a 
minimum  number  of  teams  to  handle  a 
comparatively  large  orchard  area. 
Perennial  Inter-Crops 

Alafalfa  and  Clover. — Alfalfa  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  profitable 
orchard  inter-crops  grown  in  irrigated 
sections  or  where  an  abundance  of 
moisture  is  assured.  It  should  be  used 
only  in  strips  in  young  orchards  and 
never  planted  closer  than  four  feet 
from  the  tree  row.  This  allows  room 
for  tree-row  cultivation  and  under 
favorable  conditions  will  not  injure  tha 


"BLUE  RIBBON 


(EXXRA  RAIMCY) 


"RED  RIBBON" 

(RAIMCV) 

Famous  Brands  of 
Yakima  Apples 

Packed  under  our  personal  supervision 
Get  in  touch  with  us  by  wire  or  letter 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union 

FRED  EBERLE,  Manager 

NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 


1  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  IWFQ.  CO., 
••0  S.  DIVISION  AVE  .  QRANO  RAPID5.  niCH. 


YHE  only 
prunei 
made  that  cutu 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  (tyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxptess  chairges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


FOE  BEST  RESULTS  USB  OUR 

Filtered  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

(EVEBT  DROP  USABLE) 
AND 

Neutral  Lead  Arsenate 

MADE  IN  OREGON 


WRITE   US   ROR  PRICES 


Oregon  Arsenical  Spray  Co. 

J.  C.  BUTCHER,  Proprietor  CLACKAMAS,  OREGON 


Paste  for  Labeling — "Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder 


added  to  cold  water,  instantly 
makes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
white  paste.  Ready  for  imme- 
diate use  at  a  cost  of  10  cents 
a  gallon.  No  labor.  No  muss. 
No  spoiled  paste. 

PASTE  SPECIALISTS 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 

349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
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MAGABEE 
GOPHER 
TRAP 


SMALL,  SIMPLE,  SURE 


At  all  dealers.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle  It,  send  20  cents  In  stamps  and 
mention  your  dealer's  name  and  get  sam- 
ple by  mall,  postage  paid.  Write  lorprlces 
In  larger  quantities  delivered  free  by 
parcel  post. 

Manufactuked  by 

Z.  A.  M  ACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


SEE  CALIFORNIA 

AND  HER  TWO 
GREAT  EXPOSITIONS 

NOW 


California  is  this  year  holding  two  great 
universal  Expositions,  one  at  San  Francisco 
and  the  other  at  San  Diego,  in  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
joining  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
These  two  Expositions  represent  an  expendi- 
ture exceeding  one  hundred  million  dollars. 
To  supply  the  demand  for  reliable  and 
authentic  information  on  these  Expositions 
and  California,  we  have  published  two  beau- 
tiful books;  one  on  San  Francisco,  the  Expo- 
sition and  Northern  California;  tlie  other  on 
IjOs  Angeles,  San  Diego,  the  Exposition  and 
Southern  California;  also  a  lithographed  view 
of  San  Francisco  in  colors  (size  30x45  inches), 
a  picture  of  the  rebuilt  city,  including  the 
Exposition.  Each  book  is  6x9  inches,  con- 
tains nearly  200  pages  and  many  beautiful 
illustrations. 

The?,  two  books  and  large  bird's-eye  view 
give  a,  comprehensive,  honest  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  state,  her  principal  cities, 
resources  and  her  two  great  Expositions. 
Sent  prepaid  for  35  cents  each  or  all  three  for 
a  one  dollar  bill,  money  order,  draft  or  check. 
Order  now,  addressing 

North  American  Press  Association, 

Publishers, 
1420  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Streei,  New  York 


Orchard  Yarn 

Progresfilve  orchardlflts.  thoee  right  down  to  the  minute 
In  methods  of  protecting  heavy  laden  fruit  trees,  are  agreed 
that  tying  branches  with  Orchard  Yarn  Is  the  modem  way 
of  supporting  orchard  trees.  It  Is  not  expensive,  le  easily 
done,  and  the  time  to  tie  is  when  trimming.  The  spun 
are  then  tougher,  less  easily  broken  off  than  later,  leaves 
are  not  In  the  way  and  all  parta  of  the  tree  can  be  »een. 
Saving  but  a  amall  percentage  of  trees  from  being  broken 
down  will  pay  for  the  expense  of  tying  an  entire  orchard. 
One-ply  Tarred  Manila  Yarn  will  run  about  200  feet  per 
pound.  Two-ply  will  run  from  90  to  100  feet  per  pound. 
Put  up  in  5-pound  balls  or  on  10-pound  spools.  In  5-pound 
balls  the  yam  pulls  from  the  Inside  and  is  more  easily 
handled. 

Sold  by  all  merchants  handling  orcliard  supplies. 
Manufactured  by 

The  Portland  Cordage  Company 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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trees.  It  is  possible  to  annually  pro- 
duce from  four  to  six  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  from  this  crop  seeded  in  this  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  chemical 
condition  of  the  soil.  Alfalfa  is  a  deep 
rooter  and  requires  less  water  than 
clover,  which  is  comparatively  a  shal- 
low-rooted plant.  In  some  districts 
both  red  and  white  clover  grown  for 
seed  purposes  have  proven  to  be  profit- 
able orchard  crops.  This  is  not  gen- 
erally the  case,  however. 

A.sparagus  and  Rhubarb. — In  a  few 
very  favorable  districts  asparagus  and 
rhubarb  have  been  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely profitable  inter-crops.  These 
crops  are  not  generally  profitable  in 
districts  where  the  springs  are  unusu- 
ally late,  should  the  orchardist  expect 
good  prices  in  local  markets  where 
transportation  facilities  are  poor.  They 
are  not  heavy  feeders,  but  respond  to 
rich  soil  and  lots  of  manure  and  should 
not  be  used  on  poor  soils. 

Nursery  Stock. — The  growing  of  nur- 
sery stock  as  an  orchard  inter-crop  has 
been  a  favorite  practice  among  fruit- 
growers for  generations,  and  while  it 
has  not  been  as  profitable  during  the 
past  five  years  as  formerly  there  is 
good  money  in  it  for  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  special  trees  and 
create  a  demand  for  them.  It  has  some 
serious  disadvantages,  however,  that 
must  be  considered.  The  principal  one 
is  the  introduction  of  undesirable  pests 
in  the  orchard;  woolly  aphis,  San  Jose 
scale,  root  gall  and  blight  are  almost 
sure  to  follow  in  the  trail  of  the  nur- 
sery, all  of  which  must  be  constantly 
guarded  against. 

Small  Fruit. — A  general  variety  of 
small  fruit  intelligently  planted  as  an 
inter-crop  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  crops,  financially, 
thrown  by  many  of  our  best  orch:  vdists. 
VvTiile  small  fruit  requires  lots  of  labor, 
it  also  gives  profitable  employment 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It 
has  been  an  interesting  fact  that  in 
some  of  our  large  fruit  districts  where 
tree  fruit  has  been  the  lowest  in  price, 
bush  or  small  fruit  has  been  the  high- 
est in  price. 

Strawberries,  dewberries  and  red 
raspberries  have  generally  given  the 
best  financial  returns,  while  gooseber- 
ries, red  currants  and  grapes  have  as  a 
rule  given  the  most  unsatisfactory  re- 
turns. Loganberries  have  not  been 
thoroughly  tested  out  in  most  districts, 
but  where  they  are  being  grown  are 
proving  to  be  winners,  not  only  as 
fresh  fruit  but  also  as  a  substitute  for 
fruit-juice  products. 

The  skillful  orchardist  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  systematically  balancing 
his  small-fruit  plantings  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  possible,  with  a  lim- 
ited number  of  helpers,  to  care  for  and 
harvest  a  comparatively  large  area  of 
small  fruit,  and  after  all  this  is  one  of 
the  important  factors  of  inter-cropping. 
Annual  Inter-Crops 
Annual  inter-crops  have  as  a  rule 
been  more  generally  used  than  peren- 
nial crops,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
less  apt  to  injure  the  trees  and  the  re- 


"Friend"  Queen 

BUILT  IN  TWO  SIZES 

The  Sprayer  You  Will 
E^ventually  Buy 

CALIFORNIA  HAS  ADOPTED  IT 
THERE'S  A  REASON! 


California  Spray  Chemical  Co. 

COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

Watsonville,  California 


MANY  OTHER  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

Complete  "Friend"  Line  of 
Sprayer  Accessories  and  Repairs 


Crown 

Garoltne  of  Qualijy 


Tfie  Gasoline  that 
gets  you  there  and 
back  again  every 
time.  Dealers  every- 
where. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 

(California 

Portland 
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turns  have  come  earlier.  Vegetables 
have  been  one  of  the  favorite  crops, 
and  particularly  has  this  been  true  of 
potatoes  and  cantaloupes. 

Vegetable  inter-cropping  has  not  as 
rule,  when  practiced  in  a  large  way, 
been  as  profitable  as  when  confined  to 
small  units.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  has  been  the  inability  of  the  or- 
chardist  to  profitably  market  his  prod- 
uct. Thousands  of  growers  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  producing  tons  of  vege- 
tables, but  very  few  of  them  are  able  to 
market  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  what 
they  grow.  This  problem  has  become 
so  serious  in  many  places  that  the  vege- 
table growers  find  it  necessary  now  to 
confine  their  eff"orts  to  the  production 
of  crops  that  have  a  value  as  stock  food 
when  they  are  unable  to  market  them 
as  fresh  vegetables.  Splendid  examples 
of  these  crops  are  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
squash,  carrots,  corn  and  peas. 

Potatoes  and  Tomatoes. — ^These  are 
excellent  inter-crops  when  intelligently 
handled,  as  they  insure  the  orchard 
of  good  cultivation  and  proper  care. 
Growers  who  wish  to  grow  the  potato 
as  a  general  crcp  should  plan  on  doing 
so  for  a  periud  of  years,  since  the 
prices  for  this  crop  are  very  variable 
and  it  is  not  considered  a  safe  crop  for 
a  single  year.  In  many  districts  the 
tomato  has  proven  to  be  a  profitable 
crop,  and  particularly  so  where  there 
is  a  cannery  or  extended  fresh-fruit 
market. 

Root  Crops. — Carrots  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  safe  and  profitable  root 
crop  to  grow  among  trees  where  the 
orchardist  can  feed  them  to  stock. 
Thirty  to  forty  tons  per  acre  are  not 
uncommon  yields,  and  with  a  feeding 
value  of  from  six  to  seven  dollars  per 
ton  the  profitableness  of  this  crop  is 
easily  apparent.  They  are  not  hard  on 
the  soil  and  orchards  inter-cropped 
with  them  have  done  remarkably  well. 
Sugar  beets  and  mangels,  wtiile  good 
feed,  are  not  as  popular  as  carrots  with 
most  growers.  This  is  partially  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  require  more  careful 
thinning  and  are  sometimes  troubled 
with  aphis. 

Lettuce. — The  lettuce  crop  is  a  spe- 
cial crop  requiring  more  patience  and 
skill  to  successfully  produce  than  the 
ordinary  crop,  and  yet  to  a  few  grow- 
ers favorably  located  and  gifted  with 
the  ability  to  market  a  special  crop  it 
has  proven  a  wonder.  I  have  known 
several  successful  lettuce  growers  to 
produce  two  good  crops  of  fine  head 
lettuce  a  year  on  their  land  and  make 
enough  from  the  sales  of  one  crop  to 
pay  for  their  land  twice  over.  These 
are  exceptional  cases,  however,  and 
should  not  be  taken  as  the  average. 

Corn. — Where  corn  can  be  success- 
fully grown  it  is  one  of  the  favorite 
crops  of  most  men,  because  it  repre- 
sents to  them  an  easy  crop  to  grow  and 
one  that,  while  not  as  profitable  as 
some  crops,  always  represents  a  fair 
income.  Tall-growing  field  corn  should 
not  be  planted  among  young  trees,  as 
there  is  danger  of  it  shading  the  trees 
and  preventing  fruit-bud  development. 
There  are  several  semi-dwarf  varieties 


D.  Crossley  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


Apples  for  New  York  and  Export 

CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND 
FLORIDA  FRUITS 

Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets  at  private  sale.  Checks 
mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  not  agents:  WE  ARE  SELLERS.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  handling  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New 

York  and  foreign  markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 


200  to  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


NEW  YORK 


LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


GLASGOW 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF '"ST  0FfM« 
PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURE 

The  only  complete,  thorough  manual  of  fruit  growing  published — 
covering  every  feature — planting,  pruning,  cultivating,  spraying,  dis- 
eases, harvesting,  etc., as  used  and  approved  by  Northwest  fruitgrowers. 
Contains  valuable  statistics.  All  reading  matter  arranged  conveniently 
for  reference  and  indexed. 

It  tells  how  to  do  the  things  that  every  fruit  grower  must  do  who 
is  growing  fruit  as  a  business. 

THREE  LARGE  VOLUMES  HANDSOMELY  BOUND 

Write  for  circulars  containing  full  descriptive  matter  and  prices. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURE,  i^"o^S™^a"'^S 


HAMILTON  MADE 
SPRAYING  HOSE 

WILL  SPRAT  TOUR  TREES  FOR 
SEVERAL  TEARS  FOR 

ONE  COST 

!4-inch  Perfect  Spray  Hose,  6  p'y,  50-foot 
pieces  coupled,  or  %-mch  STERLINGWOKTH 
Keel  Spray  Hose  in  500-foot  lengths. 

Either  grade  will  stand  600  lbs.  test  and  will 
be  satisfactory  for  any  power  or  hand  sprayer. 
$15.00  for  100  feet.  Cash  with  order. 

Freight  paid  to  your  station.  Shipped  direct 
from  factory  the  day  the  order  is  received. 

HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

TREISTTON,  N.  J. 


W.  van  Diem 

Lange  Fr^nken  Straat  45,  47,  49,  51,  61 

ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

Eldest  and  First-Class 
House  in  this  Branch 

Cable  Address:  W.  Vandiem 
ABC  Code  used;  5th  Edition 

Our  Specialties  are 

Apples,  Pears,  Navel  Oranges 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Portland  Hotel 

Tbe  hotel  which  made  Portland,  Oregon,  famous 
Most  Desirably  Located.    In  the  Center  of  Shopping  and  Theatre  District 
Covers  a  City  Block 

Broadway,  Sixth,  Morrison  and  Yamhill  Streets 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1. GO  per  day  and  upward 
Write  for  Portland  Hotel  Booklet  Geo.  C.  Ober,  Manager 
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"WE  STARTED  RIGHT 
AND  WE  ARE  RIGHT" 


6458  Acres 

IN  OUR  ENTERPRISE 

4178  Acres 

ALL  IN  APPLES 

Nine  miles  continuous  rows  of  trees, 
the  largest  apple  orchard  ever  planted. 

All  are  one,  two  and  three  years 
old;  the  two  and  three  year  old  all 
sold,  amounting  to  over  3,000  acres. 

We  are  now  offering  our  one  year 
at  terms  to  suit  you. 

We  give  five  years',  from  date  of 
planting,  free  care.  Our  company  is 
unlike  others  in  the  feature  of  stay- 
ing with  our  purchasers  after  the  free 
care  period.  Our  plans  make  our  in- 
terests mutual;  we  all  work  together 
for  the  interest  of  all. 

Our  Booklet  will  give  you  a  simple 
statement  of  our  dealings  and  meth- 
ods.   Write  us  for  information. 

DUrUR  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

Northwestern  Bank  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 


Arsenate  of  Lead 

The  widely  increasing  demand 
for  our  unsurpassed  product  shows 
that  quality  is  now  properly  appre- 
ciated by  the  expert  grower.  The 
high  standard  of  16%  Arsenic 
Oxide,  together  with  great  body  or 
covering  power,  will  be  rigidly 
maintained  in  all  of  our  shipments. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Paste  and  Powdered. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Paste  and  Powdered. 

CAL- ARSENATE 

(Pure  Calcium  Arsenate) 

Paste  and  Powdered. 

Riches,  Piver  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Apple  Growers'  Association 
Hood  River,  Oregon 

PfafiF,  Francies  &  Page 
Wenatchee,  Washington 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

Dehydrate  Your  By  Products 

It  gives  you  a  high  grade  quick  selling  product  at  a 
minimum  cost.  It  makes  a  clean  and  natural  tasting 
product.  Dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  while  desiccated, 
dried  and  evaporated  products  have  been  rejected. 
There  is  but  one  Dehydrator  manufactured  in  the 
West  and  i'  is  the  best  By-Product  machine  ever  de- 
vised. It  is  adapted  to  the  individual  grower,  as  it  can 
be  constructed  to  meet  any  and  all  requirements.  It  is 
I'uUy  covered  by  U.  S.  patents.  Therefore,  you  are 
protected  in  its  use. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  Dehydrator  have  recently 
patented  new  and  improved  automatic  labor-saving 
preparatory  mac-bijuTy  which  will  further  reduce  the 
present  low  cost  for  tin-  produrtiiui  of  this  product. 

For  new  descriptive  bocjklet  uililrcss 

LUTHER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

San  Francisco,  California 


that  will  give  good  returns  if  properly 
handled.  In  addition  to  being  a  nice 
crop  to  grow,  corn  is  one  of  the  safest 
crops  grown  among  trees,  and  while  it 
does  take  out  some  plant  food  it  makes 
its  heaviest  demand  upon  plant  food  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  the  tree 
growth  is  or  should  be  .slow,  and  re- 
tarding at  this  time  is  more  apt  to  be 
beneficial  than  harmful.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  shading  the  ground  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  season  and  thus 
to  a  marked  degree  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  humus. 

Pea  and  Oat  Hay. — Peas  and  oats  or 
barley  or  wheat  are  favorite  orchard 
inter-crops  when  carefully  handled. 
The  peas  are  especially  valuable  to  the 
soil,  as  they  improve  it  faster  than  any 
other  crop  the  orchardist  can  grow  an- 
nually and  are  good  among  young  trees 
because  they  grow  during  the  early 
spring  months  and  can  be  harvested  in 
time  to  permit  the  growing  of  a  cover 
crop  during  the  latter  pai't  of  the  sea- 
son. No  orchardist  should  attempt  to 
grow  hay,  no  matter  what  kind,  among 
young  trees  without  being  sure  of 
plenty  of  water  to  replace  what  the 
crop  consumes,  nor  should  this  crop  be 
grown  closer  than  four  feet  from  the 
trees. 

In  order  to  balance  the  effects  of  the 
grain  crop,  the  seed  for  the  hay  crop  of 
an  orchard  should  contain  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  one  of  the  nitrogen-gather- 
ing plants.  Peas  and  vetch  have  been 
found  very  profitable  in  this  respect  for 
this  purpose. 

Inter-Cropping  the  Bearing  Orchard 

The  inter-cropping  of  bearing  or- 
chards represent  another  very  impor- 
tant phase  of  fruit-growing  work,  and 
while  the  number  of  profitable  crops 
are  limited  to  a  few,  yet  these  may  be 
made  so  profitable  and  important  that 
the  inter-crop  and  its  by-products  will 
carry  all  operating  exnenses  in  Ihe 
management  of  an  orchard.  This  can- 
not be  done,  however,  unless  the  inter- 
crop is  converted,  with  the  waste  fruit, 
into  a  substantial  by-product.  The 
more  common  way  to  do  this  is  by 
means  of  hogs.  Hogs  as  a  side  line  in 
orchard  work  should  never  be  over- 
looked by  either  the  small  or  large 
grower.  One  has  no  fruit  he  can  afford 
to  lose,  the  other  has  so  much  fruit  he 
cannot  afford  to  market  it  all. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  are  easiest  the  best 
crops  to  grow  among  bearing  trees 
where  water  is  abundant  and  cultiva- 
tion can  be  more  or  less  abandoned, 
while  rape  and  vetch  rei)resent  the 
most  profitable  crops  to  grow  where 
cultivation  is  not  to  be  entirely  given 
over  to  the  mulch  system  of  orchard 
work. 

Just  how  these  feeds  can  best  be  con- 
verted into  pork  depends  very  largely 
upon  circumstances.  The  most  eco- 
nomical plan  is  to  pasture  them  out 
with  small-sized  hogs,  but  where  this 
is  not  feasible  then  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  practice  the  soiling  system  of 
feeding  and  feed  froiu  racks.  The  pas- 
turing plan  gives  the  hogs  a  chance  to 
consume  all  wormy  and  cull  fruit  in 
the  orchai'd,  the  only  place  it  can  be 
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Orenco  Prune  Trees 

Cheap 

Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon,  November  26,  1914. 
I  feel  like  saying  a  few  worda  to  you  on  paper  Id 
regard  to  my  Italian  Prune  trees.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  them.  Really  they  are  better  than  I 
expected.  I  cannot  speak  too  much  In  praJee  of 
your  company  for  such  good  trees.  They  are  of  good 
size,  good  height  and  good  roots.  Everyone  that  I 
talked  ivith  that  ordered  from  you  is  well  pleased. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Copeland. 
"ORENCO  TREES"  are  universally 
known  for  their  high  standard  of  quality, 
and  particular  planters  prefer  to  buy 
where  they  can  depend  upon  quality, 
reliability  and  satisfaction.  When  you 
want  really  good  trees  at  right  prices, 
you  can't  do  better  than  with  us.   Try  it. 

Oregon  Nursery  Company 

ORENCO,  OREGON 
SUCCESSFUL  salesmen  wanted 
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disposed  of  to  advantage,  and  at  the 
same  time  compel  the  hog  to  gather  his 
own  feed,  another  item  of  importance. 
Inter-cropping  as  a  whole  represents  a 
phase  of  orchard  work  avoided  by 
some  growers,  and  to  some  this  is  a 
wise  precaution,  while  to  others  it 
means  a  regular  income. 


Humor  and  Common  Sense 

By  A.  N.  Banks,  the  sage  of  Manson, 
Chelan  County,  Washington 

IT  seems  like  we  are  required  to  fol- 
low the  admonition  of  the  Hon. 
Champ.  Clarke,  "Toot  your  own  horn, 
lest  it  be  not  tooted,"  frequently  of 
late.  Some  of  the  little  gulches  up 
river,  above  us,  actually  think  that  they 
can  grow  stuff,  like  apples,  taters, 
punkins,  and  sich  like,  and  have  cast  a 
defie,  at  us,  to  meet  them  at  the  Fair 
Hesperides  at  \Yenatchee  next  fall,  and 
I  tell  you  these  things  worry  us  a  heap, 
'cause  it  will  put  us  to  our  nittin',  for 
they  will  be  there  "loaded  for  bear," 
so  you  see,  we  must  be  up  and  a-doin'. 
As  you  know,  the  Lake  Chelan  country 
made  a  very  good  effort  at  the  last  Fair 
Hesperides,  in  fact  we  carried  off 
enough  Blue  Ribbons  to  make  us  bow 
legged  to  pack  'em  home,  and  now, 
them  Methow  fellers  have  called  for 
help,  "and  we  got  to  go  and  do  it  all 
over  again."  We  will  have  to  take  a 
little  better  care  of  our  green  stuff  this 
summer  and  save  it  all,  as  we  are  going 
to  need  it. 

Last  spring  we  lost  our  best  speci- 
men of  squash.  The  vine  was  growing 
out  behind  the  barn  and  the  squash  had 
got  to  be  some  size  when  the  boy,  who 
does  the  milkin',  went  out  one  morning 
to  drive  in  the  cow,  and  as  he  supposed 
he  saw  her  lying  down  in  the  squash 
patch,  so  he  throwed  a  small  rock  at 
her  to  make  her  git  up  and  broke  the 
stem  off  the  squash;  on  further  look- 
ing he  found  the  cow  in  the  barn.  But 
we  will  be  a  little  more  careful  this 
season. 

Now  we  may  be  somewhat  like  the 
Irishman  who  made  a  list  of  all  the 
men  in  his  ward  he  could  whip. 
Murphy  called  on  him  one  day  and 
savs  he,  "I  understand  you  have  me 
noime  on  yer  list?"  "I  have,"  savs  Pat, 
"what  of  it?"  "Will  you  can't  "do  it," 
savs  Murphv.  "Well  thin,"  says  Pat, 
"I'll  take  it  off." 

Now  if  we  done  said  anything  that 
don't  quite  suit,  why  just  let  the  folks 
come  around  after  the  mettin'  and 
opologise,  and  we  will  forgive  'em. 

Say,  Mr.  Better  Fruit,  after  the  State 
Meetin'  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  I 
seen  what  a  snap  them  sellin'  fellers 
had,  so  I  .just  dropped  a  line  to  a  few  of 
my  friends,  back  east,  to  come  on  out 
here  quick,  as  the  pickin'  was  offul 
good.  The  people  out  here  will  raise  a 
good  crop  of  fine  apples,  pick  'em,  wrap 
'em,  and  box  'em,  and  haul  'em  down  to 
you  at  the  dapot,  and  turn  'em  over  to 
you;  all  they  ask  you  to  do  is  to  sell  'em 
for  all  you  can  get,  and  give  'em  what 
you  don't  want  to  keep  (she  sure  is 
easy).  Some  folks  have  made  ^500,000 
in  eight  (8)  years  at  the  business;  it 
sure  pays. 


International  Motor  Truck 
Adds  to  Your  Profits 


TN  the  way  you  are  now  handling  your  fruit  crop, 
you  may  have  reached  the  hmit  as  far  as  profits 
are  concerned.  No  doubt  you  have  no  objection 
to  making  more  money  out  of  it,  but  you  do  not 
see  how^. 

Then  here  is  a  way.  Do  as  hundreds  of  fruit  growers 
and  thousands  of  men  in  all  lines  of  business  have  done, 
and  —  get  an  International  motor  truck  to  help  you. 

An  International  motor  truck  will  boost  your  fruit  profits  by 
handling  your  fruit  rapidly  at  the  right  moment,  carrying  it  to  the 
best  market  most  economically.  It  will  do  all  your  light  hauling 
and  delivering,  save  your  time  on  the  road  and 
keep  down  your  hauling  expense. 

You  can  buy  either  the  famous  Model  "M" 
International  for  1,000-pound  loads,  or  the  new 
Model  "E"  for  loads  of  1,500  pounds.  Both 
are  made  with  plenty  of  clearance  for  any  coun- 
try roads,  with  solid  tires,  simple  mechanism, 
built  for  long,  hard  service.  Any  style  body 
can  be  provided. 

We  will  tell  you  where  you  may  see  an  Inter* 
national  truck  and  send  you  a  complete  cata- 
logue.  Drop  us  a  line. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.       Denver,  Col.       Helena,  Mont.       Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  CaL         Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Arcadia  Irrigated  Orchards 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PROJECT 
IN  THE  ENTIRE  WEST 


7,000  acres  planted  to  winter  apples.  Gravity 
irrigation.  Located  22  miles  north  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  directly  on  the  railroad.  "We  plant 
and  give  four  years'  care  to  every  orchard  tract 
sold.  $125,  first  payment,  secures  5  acres ;  $250, 
first  payment,  secures  10  acres ;  balance  monthly. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

Deer  Park,  Washington 
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Mulconroy  Flexible  Metallic  Spray  Hose 

Can't  Kink,  Twist,  Burst,  Collapse  or  Chafe 
LIGHT  —  STRONG  —  FLEXIBLE 


Answers  all  requirements  for 
all  kinds  of  spraying.  1000  lbs. 
pressure  will  not  burst  it.  Easily 
coiled  in  a  tiiree  inch  circle.  Tube 
specially  compounded  to  stand 
spraying  solutions.  Hose  cannot 
kink,  and  therefore  delivers  full 
capacity  at  all  times.  Outside 
protected  against  knocks,  drag- 
ging over  rough  surfaces,  and 
sharp  turns. 

Trial  order  will  show  satisfaction  and  economy. 


Manufactured 
solely  by 


MULCONROY  COMPANY,  inc. 


Established 
1887 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


Get  in  Business  for  yourself 


THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE-WILL  YOU  SEE  IT? 

The  King  of  the  Woods  Drag  Saw 

with  or  without  BUZZ-SAW  ATTACHMENT 
with  or  without  STEEL  STUMP-PULLING  ATTACHMENT 

will  cut  a  5  foot  log  in  5  minutes,  and  small  logs  as  fast 
with  buzz-saw.    It  will  pay  your  neighbors  to  have 
you  cut  their  wood.  Will  pull  itself  over  the  steepest 
hills  and  roughest  ground.   IT  ANSWERS  THE 
QUESTION— HOW   CAN    I   MAKE  MORE 
MONEY  ON  THE  FARM?    You  want  to  know  more  S-^j 
about  It.    Send  for  CaUlof  KW  4         WRITE  TODAY. 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO. 
Sole  Manufacturers  Portland,  Oregon 


120 
a  day 


May  15  they  Commence 

The  Eastbound  Summe 
Tourist  Excursion  Fares 

and  daily  thereafter  all  summer 

Low  Rates.  Stopovers.  Long  Limit. 

/Account  General  Assembly  Presbyterian  Church,  \ 
Vtickets  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  also  on  sale  for  May  18/ 

Arrange  your  trip  now  over 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Two  Through  Trains  Daily 
To  MinneapoHs,        St.  Paul,  Chicago. 
One  to  St.  Louis. 

Low  Fares  to 

California  Expositions 

In  connection  with 

Great  Northern  Pacific  S.S.  Co. 

De  Luxe  Steamships 

For  rates,  routes,  berth  reservations,  etc,  address 
A.  D.  CHARLTON,  A.G.P.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Say,  we  think  it  is  pretty  near  time 
for  us  apple  fellers  to  do  like  (busi- 
ness) is  going  to  do,  that  is  investigate 
the  government  to  find  out  where  the 
money  goes.  0  it  is  up  to  the  growers 
to  investigate,  what  they  are  doing 
about  the  selling  part  of  their  business, 
and  it  sure  needs  it.  Now  we  are  of  a 
rather  "optomistical"  nature  at  best,  so 
after  the  State  Meetin'  with  the  great 
flow  of  "wit  and  other  things,"  we  come 
home  feeling  purty  good.  That  night 
we  dreamed  of  all  the  things  we  had 
heard  talked  about. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  was  the  re- 
turns coming  in  for  our  apples.  Round 
silver  dollars,  with  feet  and  wings,  all 
in  Indian  file,  one  after  the  other,  thou- 
sands of  them,  coming  right  up  the 
middle  of  the  road;  the  trains  on  our 
Electric  Railroad,  that  we  are  going  to 
build,  had  sidetracted  to  let  'em  go  by. 
At  the  crossing  of  the  railroad  with 
our  main  street,  that  we  have  "maped" 
out,  was  a  great  herd  of  Holstein  cows, 
that  we  are  "going"  to  "buy"  to  get 
cream  to  run  the  "Creamery,"  from  the 
front  door  of  which  building  is  where 
I  first  saw  the  dollars  coming  home,  so 
I  just  rushed  out  and  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  "vault"  in  the  "Rank 
building,"  that  we  are  going  to  build 
this  "summer,"  and  the  dollars  com- 
menced walking  in  and  stacking  them- 
selves up  until  they  filled  it  full  and 
running  over,  so  we  had  to  commence 
loaning  them  out  at  12%  interest,  or 
goodness  knows  what  we  would  have 
done  with  'em.  Now  sir,  we  was  in 
purty  good  shape  financially,  if  I  hadn't 
woke  up. 

Now  the  "tales"  that  have  been  told 
to  them  eastern  fellers  about  the  profits 
in  apple  growin'  in  this  country  is  all 
right,  at  -1=2.00  a  box,  but  right  now,  that 
talk  reminds  me  a  feller  I  had  out 
here'  in  the  greasewood,  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  townsite.  I  described  to 
him  how  it  would  look  when  the 
greasewood  was  removed,  and  all  the 
land  planted  in  apple  trees,  and  the 
beautiful  town  that  would  nestle  at  our 
feet,  and  how  busy  we  would  be  loadin' 
apples  on  the  cars  of  the  electric  rail- 
road we  was  going  to  build,  in  fact  we 
done  our  best  to  make  him  see  the 
mind  "picture"  we  was  a  "paintin'  "  for 
him,  but  we  done  it  like  we  do  most 
things,  over  done  it,  as  all  at  once  he 
grabbed  his  hat  off  and  tore  down  the 
hill  as  fast  as  he  could  run.  When  I 
hollered  and  asked  him  where  he  was 
goin',  "^Yhy,"  he  says,  "I'm  running  to 
catch  that  train  you  was  tellin'  me 
about." 

In  the  present  fix  that  the  apple 
fellers  is  in,  if  you  get  one  of  them 
eastern  fellers  out  here,  that  has  got 
any  money  about  his  clothes,  my  advice 
is  to  hog  tie  him  and  take  it  away 
from  him,  and  then  give  him  a  deed 
to  an  orchard,  'cause  if  they  don't 
straighten  up  things,  that's  about  the 
only  way  you  will  ever  get  it. 

I  could  give  you  my  plan  of  growin' 
an  orchard  that  might  interest  some 
folks.  This  is  the  way  I  do  it.  First 
place,  take  off  all  the  brush  and  trash; 
don't  take  off  the  rocks,  as  they  fertilize 
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SASH  DOORS 


WINDOW 


■RIM 


Buy  from  Factory 
and  Save  Money 

We  operate  our  own  fac- 
tory and  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer,  saving  you  the 
retailer's  proiit.  We  make 
prompt  shipment  any- 
where. Quality  guaranteed. 
Window  trim,  like  dra  w- 
ing  80c 

iDPide  door  trim  60c 


Cottage  front  windows  $2. 50 
5-cross-panel  doors,  15 

sizes   1.10 

Cottage  front  doors. . .  2.45 
3-ply  lir  veneer  doors..  1.50 

Craftsman  doors   1.50 

Window  screens  . . .  80c  up 

Door  screens  $1.25  up 

Window  frames  1.00 

r2-light  windows. . .  .95c  up 
Bungalow  sash  56c  up 

We  save  you  money  on 
Builders'  Supplies. 

Write  for  Catalog  Bl.    |||| ^ 


Q.B.WILLIAMS  C 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  )t 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  AVashes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  U  -  6  minutes. 
No  w  rlng-ers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  o  U  of  order. 
Special  low  jjrice  to  Introduce.     Caia,logue  Free. 

BLUFFTON  MFC  Co.  BOX  BP,  BlUFFTON,  OHIO. 


make  any  wagon  a  spring  waeon.  PrcTcnt  ] 
damage  to  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon  | 
cost — produce  brings  more — wagon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 


Bolster  Springs 


Very  resilient  and  durable.   The  standard  springs  of 
America  since  1889.  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — 
sustain  load  up  to  5  tons.    If  not  at  dealer's, 
write  us.     Cataloeand  fistful  of  proof  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  784  .17lhSt.,   RACINE,  WIS. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  5 


the  ground  (when  they  rot)  unless  it  is 
all  rocks,  and  then  you  had  better  take 
up  some  other  place,  then  burn  the 
brush  and  trash,  plow  the  land,  that  is, 
git  one  your  neighbors  to  plow  it  and 
promise  to  pick  apples  for  him  when 
his  trees  come  into  bearing,  in  pay  for 
the  plowing.  Now  git  some  of  them 
nursery  fellers  to  furnish  trees  to  plant 
it,  telling  him  you  want  to  act  as  his 
agent  and  sell  trees  fur  him,  and  this 
orchard  is  to  be  the  show  place  so 
people  can  see  how  his  trees  grow;  you 
can  do  this  if  you  talk  right  to  him.  Of 
course  he  has  got  lots  of  these  show 
orchards,  but  "one  more"  won't  hurt 
him.  Now  if  you  live  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood, and  you  should  be  feeling 
rather  poorly,  your  neighbors  will  irri- 
gate your  trees  and  maybe  cultivate 
them  for  you.  This,  of  course,  depends 
on  how  much  you  complain,  and  the 
pains  you  have  at  that  time.  Now  you 
can  repeat  this  for  three  (3)  or  four  (4) 
years,  varying  a  little  each  time  from 
the  original,  until  your  trees  come  into 
bearing,  when  you  have  a  good  crop  in 
sight,  you  can  get  boxes  from  the  mill, 
and  paper  from  the  distributing  com- 
pany, who  is  going  to  sell  them;  you 
can  also  get  them  picked,  and  packed, 
agreeing  to  pay  for  the  work  when  the 
"distributors"  sell  your  "crop"  (ain't  it 
easy?). 

Now  after  living  here,  near  this  beau- 
tiful lake,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
you  can  grow  almost  anything  you 
want  to,  and  where  the  apples  get  so 
red,  we  sure  ought  to  be  satisfied.  But 
as  spring  approaches,  we  still  have  that 
yearning  for  sulpher  and  molasses  to 
keep  the  biles  from  coming  out.  By 
Gum!!!  I  would  trade  a  thousand  acres 
of  wild  turkeys  in  Arkansaw  for  my 
filling  of  sassafras  tea  once  more. 

Well  this  leaves  us  all  well  and 
l;opi:.ig  for  the  best.  If  you  ever  come 
ou!  our  way,  drop  in  and  see  us;  our 
latchstring  hangs  out. 

[The  foregoing  will  show  to  our 
readers,  in  a  small  way,  what  created 
so  many  hearty  laughs  at  the  recent 
State  Horticultural  meeting  at  Wenat- 
chee,  Washington. — Editor.] 


The  Brood  Sow 

Pork  producers  are  in  a  liquidating 
humor  and  are  ready  to  respond  to  ad- 
vances in  price.  The  hog  market  still 
continues  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  situa- 
tion is  aggravated  by  the  top-heavy 
grain  market.  Professor  Wm.  Hislop, 
Animal  Husbandman  of  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station,  states  that  there  is 
no  need  to  be  panicky  and  to  sell  when 
the  market  is  in  a  semi-demoralized 
condition.  To  the  world  cataclysm 
now  occurring  in  Europe  may  be  at- 
tributed the  sharp  decline  in  hog 
stocks  since  October,  1914.  Feast  al- 
ways follows  famine,  so  it  behooves 
those  forward-looking  hog 
who  have  retained  their 
stock,  to  give  them  the  best  possible 
care,  in  order  that  future  production 
may  not  be  so  restricted  as  it  would 
seem  at  this  time.  The  essentials  of 
brood  sow  management  may  be  brief- 


growers, 
breeding 


Better 
Disking 


Bigger 
Dividends 


This  year,  do  the  best  disk- 
ing you  have  ever  done  — 
it  will  make  you  money. 


disk  harrows  make  it  your  dealer  toshow  you 
so  easy  todosrood  disk-  Cutaway  (Clark) 
ing  that  there  is  really  disk  harrows  and 
no  excuse  for  doing  plows.  If  h  e  does  not 
any  other  kind  —  and  sell  them,  write  to  us. 
there'sastyle  and  size  We  ship  direct  where 
for  every  farmer.  Ask   we  have  no  agent. 

Send  for  new  catalog  today 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW^  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

940  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 


True -to -Name  Nursery 

GALLIGAN  BROS. 
Proprietors 

HOOD  HIVER,  OREGON         DUFUR, OREGON 

Growers  of  high  grade  nursery  stock,  guar- 
anteed true-to-name.     Breeders  and  importers 
of  purebred  Big  Type  Poland  China  Hogs.  Ser- 
vice boars,  bred  gilts  and  weaning  pigs  for  sale. 
,  For  catalog  of  nursery  stock  and  prices 
on  swine,  write' 

True-to-Name  Nursery 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


lo  retail  Rawleigh  Prodnets,  town  and  coun- 
try Some  eood  old  vacant  territories.  Largest 
and  best  line.  One  of  the  oldest  and  lararest 
companies  In  the  world.  Six  Factories  and 
Branches.  All  Products  supplied  from  new 
Pacific  Coast  Branch.  Quick  Sarrics.  Low 
Freight.  We  want  only  industriona  men  cmp- 
able  of  earning  $100  and  np  per  month  and  ex- 
censes.  Must  have  means  for  starting  ezpen- 
ies  and  furnish  Con- 
tract signed  by  2  re- 
sponsible men.  Addresi 
W.  T.  Rawlei(k  Company. 
Oakliad.  CaL,  giving 
age,  occnpation  and 
references. 
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WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOi-E  MFRS. 


YOU  WANT  THE 


BEST  SPRAYER 

You  want  to  save  time, 
temper,  trouble  and  treci. 
You  want  to  raise  fruk  thai 
briasa  the  hisheil  nrioes. 
You  want  to  know  all  aboil 
ouf  •prayer  before  you  buf . 

Write  f  or"  :  VJfl^ffilf""  "f^'i  y^'^*** 
Oatalogne  S6    ^  i™»m(Wlb.ow.   Do  You  Want  Te 
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Manuftoturart   182  Morrlton  St.,  Portland,  Or*. 
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Send  for  our  1915  Art  Calendar.    Free  on  Application 
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F  W  BALTES 
&COMPANY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  SPECIFI- 
C  •  TIONS  cn  Catalogs,  Booklets,  Labels 
for  Fruit  Boxes,  Circulars,  Stationery,  <  tc. 
W e  can  supply  your  wants  quickly,  accur- 
ately and  economically.  Best  Equipment  in 
the  Northwest.  We  print  Better  Fruit. 
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ly  summarized:  (1)  Provide  suitable 
food,  but  do  not  over-feed;  (2)  empha- 
size the  protein  and  ash  constituents 
of  the  ration;  (3)  keep  the  sow  grow- 
ing thrifty,  but  do  not  fatten;  (4)  de- 
vise schemes  to  induce  exercise;  (5) 
provide  warm,  dry,  well  bedded,  well 
ventilated  and  sun-lit  quarters;  (6) 
avoid  constipation  by  natural  feeding 
methods,  but  resort  to  emergency  rem- 
edies if  necessary;  (7)  kill  off  lice 
with  crude  oil,  and  drive  out  worms 
with  santonin  and  calomel;  (8)  prac- 
tice gentleness  at  all  times.  Hog  men 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  of  these 
cardinal  points  when  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  so  high.  Within  the  next 
seven  to  nine  weeks  most  of  the  brood 
sows  and  gilts  will  farrow.  Our  inves- 
tigations tell  us  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
dry  matter  in  the  unborn  young  of 
the  sow  and  gilt  is  deposited  in  utero 
during  the  last  sixty  days  of  preg- 
nancy. This  being  so  it  is  wise  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  gilts  and 
sows  within  this  time  by  increasing 
their  daily  wintering  rations  from  50 
to  75  per  cent. 

Rations  for  Sows  and  Gilts  Before 
Farrowing  Time. —  (1)  Barley  meal,  75 
lbs.;  chopped  alfalfa  hay,  15  lbs.;  tank- 
age, 10  lbs.;  rutabagas  or  carrots. 
(2)  Ground  oats,  45  lbs.;  barley  meal, 
45  lbs.;  tankage,  10  lbs.;  alfalfa  hay 
in  racks;  rutabagas  or  carrots.  (3) 
Ground  oats,  50  lbs.;  middlings,  50 
lbs.;  alfalfa  hay  or  clover  hay.  In 
the  farrowing  pen  there  should  be  a 
rail  set  eight  inches  from  the  floor 
and  six  inches  to  eight  inches  from 
the  wall,  to  prevent  the  sow  from 
crushing  her  pigs.  Provide  just  a 
small  amount  of  bedding  for  the  sow 
to  make  her  nest.  For  a  few  hours 
after  farrowing  the  sow  needs  no  feed 
other  than  water  which  has  been  suf- 
ficiently warmed  to  remove  the  chill. 
After  18  to  24  hours  she  should  have 
a  warm  feed  of  this  shorts  slop.  After 
that  time  the  feed  should  be  gradu- 
ally increased  until  she  is  receiving  all 
she  requires,  but  no  more.  Insist  upon 
exercise. 

Rations  for  Sows  With  Sucking  Pigs. 
—  (1)  Barley,  30  lbs.;  oats,  30  lbs.; 
middlings,  20  lbs.;  bran,  12  lbs.;  tank- 
age, 8  lbs.  (2)  Barley,  .',0  lbs.;  shorts, 
20  lbs.;  bran,  15  lbs.;  oil  meal,  10  lbs.; 
tankage,  5  lbs.  (3)  Ground  oats,  50 
lbs.;  middlings,  50  lbs.;  skim  milk. 
Provide  early  pasture  for  the  sows 
and  their  young.  Winter  rye  and  rape 
are  as  good  as  alfalfa,  and  are  ready 
when  most  required. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Paulhamus,  manager,  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  fruit  growers'  organization  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana 
for  controlling  the  marketing  concerns, 
is  manager  of  the  Puyallup  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  His  value  to  the  Puy- 
allup association  is  considered  so  great 
that  they  have  insured  his  life  for 
$100,000,  payable  to  the  association,  on 
which  the  association  pays  a  premium 
of  $1,199.75  annually.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  of  this  policy  is  on  his  life 
and  $75,000  is  accident  insurance. 
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mm  PRICE  FRUIT  SIZER 

Reduces  your  packing  and  grading  $45.00  to  $65.00  on  every  $100.00 

This  machine  handles  two  grades;  we  have  one-grade  and  three-grade  sizers  also,  capacities  ranging  from  350  boxes  per  day  for  the 
one-grade  to  1,800  boxes  for  the  three-grade.    Handles  any  shape  of  apple,  peach  or  pear,  for  it  does  it  by  weighing,  like  a  pair  of  scales. 


,Sse  <^ 


OUR  MOTTO — To  simplify  and  reduce  the  cost  of  packing  fruit,  so  that  even  a  child  could  do  it  and  obtain  the  perfect  pack. 

Our  grading  table  that  rsvolutionizes  the  grading  question.  Notice  the  moving  end- 
less belt  that  carries  the  fruit  past  the  sorters.  The  grades  are  rolled  over  the  rods — 
Extra  Fancy  on  the  right.  Fancy  on  the  left.  There  is  a  clutch  attachment  that  stops 
and  starts  the  belt  by  simply  leaning  the  body  against  a  lever.  This  arrangement  per- 
mits more  time  for  grading  in  the  case  of  a  bad  lot  of  fruit.  Grading  has  been  done  on 
this  table  for  %  cent  per  box.  We  say  you  can  do  it  for  2  cents,  at  the  most.  USERS 
HAVE  GRADED  AND  PACKED  FOR  4%  CENTS  PER  BOX  on  our  three-grade  sizer. 
A  child  can  pack  after  this  machine. 

Non-Bruising  Qualities 

During  a  two  weeks'  demonstration,  we  put  two  dozen  eggs  through  the  sizer  from 
800  to  1,000  times,  never  cracking  a  shell. 

DEEDS  speak  louder  than  words.  Read  what  users  say,  then  write  us  for  more 
information  and  what  other  users  think. 


We  have  Ave  2-cup  machines  and  operated  them  on 
peaches  all  last  summer,  running  77,200  boxes  through 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  saving  by  their  use  one  cent 
per  box  or  $772.00.  Our  sorters  graded  500  boxes  per 
day  per  man :  under  the  old  method  150  to  250  lioxes 
was  considered  good.  This  is  the  old  and  the  new  why 
of  h.'i.dling  apples: 

OLD  WAY 

fc.i  lis  1.300  be  (>s  ;ipples  at  3  cents  ^,T..OO 

PaAi!:g  1,300  oor.i'S  apples  at  5  cents   I'j.OO 

$94.00 

NEW  WAT 

Six  sorters  and  feeders  at  $2.75  $13.50 

Packing  1,300  boxes  at  3V4  cents   45.50 

$59.00 

a  saving  of  $35.00  per  day;  in  a  40  days'  run  this 
would  be  $1,400.00,  plus  the  saving  on  peaches  of 
$772.00,  makes  a  total  of  nearly  $2,200.00;  The  most 
delicate  apple  can  be  run  through.  It  will  increase  the 
market  value  of  fruit  and  effect  great  saving. 

THOMPSON  FEUIT  COMPANY 
By  F.  E.  Thompson. 
North  Yakima,  Washington. 

By  the  use  of  the  Price  Fruit  Sizer  and  Grader  we 
were  enabled  to  grade  and  pack  our  last  season's  ton- 
nage of  70.000  t)oxes  at  a  combined  expense  of  6V2 
cents  per  box;  a  saving  of  3V2  cents  per  box  over  the 
old  methods.    We  consider  it  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 


on  the  market,  the  fruit  being  accurately  sized  and  de- 
livered to  the  packers'  bins  without  bruise  or  injury. 

You  may  feel  free  to  refer  any  prospective  customer 
to  us. 

YAKIMA  FRUIT  GIIOWE31S'  EXCHANGE, 
C.  A.  Alexander,  Mat  ager. 
North  Yakima,  Wr;  hinglon. 

After  having  used  the  Price  Fruit  Sizer  or.'  arples, 
pears  and  peadies  for  two  years,  I  am  more  luLy  per- 
suaded of  the  merit,  and  especially  the  matter  of  econ- 
omy, in  the  use  of  your  machine. 

Anyone  having  2,000  boxes  of  fruit  cannot  afford  to 
pack  by  the  old  methods.  I  estimated  by  an  account 
of  cost,  a  saving  of  45%  in  favor  of  the  machine.  All 
my  labels  and  brands  state  that  they  were  sized  by 
your  machine  and  my  product  has  an  increased  value 
thereby.    We  recommend  it. 

J.  E.  SHANNON  &  SONS, 

North  Yakima.  Washington. 

The  Price  Fruit  Sizer  installed  in  my  packing  house 
has  proven  satisfactory  to  a  degree  that  it  has  met 
every  claim  you  made  for  it  when  sold  to  me.  It 
handles  all  varieties  and  with  no  damage  to  the  fruit, 
certainly  less  than  when  I  was  grading  by  hand.  I  am 
grading  and  sizing  for  1%  cents  and  packing  for  4 
cents.  The  machine  is  so  satisfactory  that  I  would  not 
care  to  operate  without  it. 

DR.  J.  S.  KLOBBR, 

Selah,  Washington. 


Two-Grade  Sorting  Table 


We  could  go  on  giving  you  hundreds  of  such  testimonials.  Write  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 


This  machine  will  be  demonstrated  every  day  except  Sundays  during  the  year  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  in  the 
Palace  of  Horticulture,  by  our  California  State  Agent. 

Price  Fruit  Sizer  Co. 


DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Throwing  Machines  for  Sizing  and  Sorting  Apples,  Peaches  and  Pears,  Potatoes  and  Other  Vegetables 

Works  and  General  Sales  Office,  NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON,  P.  O.  Box  934 


W.  G.  PRICE,  President 

W.  K.  PRICE,  Manager  of  Works 

J.  W.  LAVIGNE,  Sales  Manager 


Hundreds  of  these  Machines  Now  in  Use 
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The  World   —   Our  Orchard 


Our  Market    —    The  World 
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